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THE RECENT PROGRESS OF LIBERTY IN FRANCE. 


HAT in the case of communities, as of individuals, there has been a 
constant tendency to variation leading to improvement, and that * 
a power making for progress and righteousness is traceable in the life of 
nations, history and philosophystand ready to attest. Attimesapparently 
retrograding, we believe, nevertheless, that it has ever been forward and 
upward. To feudalism modern society owes the idea of federations; 
absolute monarchy, which rose out of the ashes of the former, developed 
nationality. , 

To maintain that feudalism was a backward step in civilization, or 
that absol::te monarchy, when compared to republican Greece, argued 
ill for man’s progressive development, would be to disregard them as 
necessary links in the chain, which they undoubtedly were—a chain 
which is still growing, but each link of which brings us nearer to the 
goal of ideal government, whatever that government may be. 

And so in the history of particular nations. Each has started with 
much before it to learn, and has endeavored to acquire that knowledge. 
It has experimented, and, as is the case in other realms, sometimes 
with success; sometimes, alas, it has deplorably failed. But, as in an 
endeavor to decompose water by an electric current from too weak a 
battery, it would be rash and absurd, upon failing, to declare that 
water is not composed of oxygen and hydrogen, neglecting to consider 
attendant circumstances, so does it not seem thoughtless and hasty to 
carry this temper into history? 

In the delineation of national character the historian usually refers to 
France as eminently the country of levity and of vacillation; the home 
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of factions, and the cradle of intrigues, crises, and revolutions. Because 
it has been her lot to try all forms of government, it is alleged that, 
unless a firm central mode of administration be adopted and adhered 
to, such is the character of the French people that periodically they 
will change their rule and their rulers. Because they have changed, 
therefore thet will change; because the French Revolution terminated 
in the Napoleonic empire, these careless and superficial observers 
of events would have us believe that the French Republic is likewise 
destined to so inglorious a death. It is forgotten that, as Guizot truly 
says, France is the center, the focus, of European civilization, and “ not 
only is this the case, but those ideas, those institutions which promote 
civilization, but whose birth must be referred to other countries, have, 
before they could become general or produce fruit—before they could 
be transplanted—to other lands or benefit the common stock of 
European civilization—been obliged to undergo in France a new 
preparation; it is from France, as from a second country more rich and 
fertile, that they have started forth to make the conquest of Europe. 
There is not a single great idea, not a single great principle of civiliza- 
tion, which, in order to become universally spread, has not first passed 
through France.” . 

It is forgotten that the French Revolution was the recoil from the 
wretched degradation of the court and aristocracy during the reigns of 
the Louis; from the dreadful tyrannies of Richelieu, of Mazarin, and 
of Madame de Pompadour. To break down the power of the nobles, 
to annihilate them by wholesale butchery, and to make the rabble su- 
preme—such was the aim of the Reign of Terror. The government of 
the Thiers and the Gambettas, the period of wisdom and discretion, calls 
for the humbling of the nobles, not for their extermination, and pur- 
poses to improve the condition of the populace, but not to make it 
a tyrant. To judge, then, of French republicanism by the French 
Revolution, would be to judge of a structure by the ruins which once 
occupied its site. The French Revolution was the bursting of the 
shackles which the Middle Ages had imposed on the common people; 
the French Republic is the cementing of the bonds of union between 
all classes. 

But now let us consider, without further preface, the subject before 
us—the recent progress of liberty in France. Frequently is the charge 
made that the French people are difficult to govern, and hence are unfit- 
ted for republican institutions. To us the statement seems so wide of the 
mark as to warrant the use of the expression of a prominent writer that 
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it is separated from the truth “ by the whole diameter of being.” What 
the French have evinced and need to correct is too great a readiness to 
accept whatever form of government may at the time claim their 
adhesion. They are indeed too easy to rule. 

It is in this respect perhaps more than in any other that in repub- 
licanism we haila reform. In the very act of changing the government 
we fondly hope that the Republic laid the foundations of stability. 
Every day becoming more and more a government by the people and 
for the people, it calls upon the people to be more watchful of their 
interests and more slow to accept innovations. The great lesson of the 
last ten years, which events seem to show has been duly learned, is to 
move slowly and to distinguish between republicanism and radicalism 
—between liberty and license. Else what of the undeniable success 
of so-calied Opportunism, and what of the fact that the late Premier 
of France, now a moderate republican, was in 1870 classed among the 
extreme radicals ? 

Nothing is easier than to establish any organization in time of pros- 
perity ; but it was amid cloud and darkness that the Republic was born. 
It rose at the fall of Sedan, when the flower of the French army had 
surrendered to the enemy. It found France overwhelmed by her 
foes, her fields laid waste, her capital besieged, St. Cloud destroyed, 
Versailles at the mercy of the invader, her villages and towns in ashes, 
her armies demoralized and panic-stricken, Communism inciting to 
violence, her people disheartened and in despair! Amid reéchoing 
applause and public rejoicing, the Empire had declared war; but now 
amid gloom and defeat the Republic had to sue for peace! At this 
juncture a man then impetuous and rash, young and without experi- 
ence, was chosen Dictator. It was the Gambetta of 1870. But he was 
soon replaced by one of calmer temperament and greater wisdom, 
formerly a companion of Guizot and De Rémusat, by education and by 
sympathy a monarchist, but with an insight into the future which 
allowed of nothing but complete conversion to republicanism—Louis 
Adolphe Thiers—who showed then as an actor in history, occupying 
the presidential chair of France, he was even greater than as the author 
of the “Consulat et l’Empire.” This man, while he lived, directed the 
course of the popular party, and, since his death, his influence and 
his example have been the inspiration of his successors. 

The tendencies of this new form of government could be studied from 
as many points of view as there are members in the Cabinet. Judicious 
reform has been the endeavor of them all. 
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Perhaps in no department has there been such thorough renovation 
and such astounding development as in that of public education. It 
was evident to all that the ignorance under the Empire had caused 
the downfall of France. The geography of the country was better 
known at Berlin than in Paris; the German trooper was more con- 
versant with the French roads than many an officer in the Imperial 
army! This was the culmination of the rule of the “ Nephew of his 
Uncle.” It was an unanswerable argument in favor of public education, 
and touched the sensitive chord of patriotism, which responded by vot- 
ing grant after grant for the furtherance of primary instruction. This 
was the dawn of the new era in which France severed her connection 
with the institutions of the past, and set forth on a new path. She has 
learned that the hope of any worthy government is in the young, and 
the strength thereof is derived from their education and their ability to 
grasp and cope with the difficulties which continually beset a people. 
And at this juncture we are met by the interesting question of universal 
suffrage. 

The political interests of France and of the United States, in so many 
cases identical, seem here to be utterly at variance. That which, 
if wisely managed, may and will prove the boon of the one, threatens, 
unless promptly considered, to become the bane of the other. France 
has only Frenchmen to deal with—a fixed and invariable quantity. 
She has a certain amount of ignorance to educate, and a certain quan- 
tum of superstition to extirpate. But here it ts not so. The large 
yearly contribution of incapacity which is the unfortunate result of this 
country’s well-founded boast that it is the haven of the suffering and 
oppressed is endangering the very institutions which have made 
the country whatit is. Under existing circumstances universal suffrage 
in this country would seem to be a grievous mistake. It has ceased to - 
be the corner-stone of its republicanism ; it has become its worst and 
direst foe. 

Primary instruction in France is to-day one of the most engrossing 
topics of conversation, and one of the greatest cares of the Government. 
Already it is a worthy monument to the work of the young Republic, 
especially if we credit the statement, claimed to be founded on statistics 
recently published, that a greater proportion of children are in 
attendance upon schools than in England, Germany or the United 


States. 


And now we are brought face to face with a question of vast 
importance and of dreadful possibilities. Here again the interests of 
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America and of France are not akin, and the average American does 
not realize the fullness of his blessings, which should evoke from his 
soul an unceasing thanksgiving to the God who has so favored his 
land. On the east and on the west this country reaches to the sea, 
whose perfect neutrality can never be questioned, and she has neigh- 
bors in nowise to be dreaded on the north and on the south. But look 
at the position of France; look indeed at that of any of the continental 
powers! Such are the passions and jealousies of men that a foreign 
entourage cannot fail to engender perpetual discord. To play upon 
these defects of human nature, to impede the progress of humanity, 
and to remind men that the true law is that brother should hate 
brother, is the occupation to-day of some of the most consummate 
geniuses of Europe. It has been dignified by the name of diplomacy, 
in speaking of which it was once well said that “language was intended 
to conceal thought.” In recent times has not perhaps even the Peace 
Congress at Berlin given proof of this ? 

But, in casting out such a suggestion, far be it from us to attempt to 
shield or to exempt any nation from this general charge. We believe 
them to be alike selfish—alike bent upon securing their own good at 
the expense, if need be, of their neighbors. Truly, unfortunate; but, 
if it be so, surely it is the part of wisdom to act accordingly. 

For this reason, for the sake of more effective offense and defense, 
the French army has been largely remodeled and put upon a footing 
similar to that of Germany, and at the present writing, within a few days 
two million four hundred thousand men could be mobilized, trained 
and equipped for scientific warfare. From a conversation recently held 
with a member of the “Conseil Général,” it would appear that the 
French soldier, as a soldier, is in every respect equal to the German; 
but as to the leaders, only the occasion for action can determine. 

In treating of military matters Germany has since 1870 been taken 
as the standard because she has been considered to have the most per- 
fect organization, and because it is recognized that in the course 
of years another conflict will necessarily arise. To any one who has 
recently been in the newly annexed provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, 
the thought comes irresistibly, “There must be an end to this awful 
state of things.” God grant that it may be a favorable one. On every 
hand there is dissatisfaction. Individual conversations prove it; emigra- 
tion proves it; the various elections prove it; all things go to show that 
the annexation was a very unfortunate thing, not only for the provinces 
themselves, but also for the two countries, and that the eleven years 
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which have elapsed since the Frankfort treaty have not contributed to 
improve the condition of affairs. 

And so Europe has the appearance of a huge camp, all the princi- 
pal powers feeling it necessary to keep up enormous standing armies, 
which means the unproductiveness of from three to five of the best 
years of the youth of the Continent. It is unfortunately forgotten 
that a nation’s strength is not so much in its guns and bayonets as it is 
in its plows and its universities, for, judging by Germany, by Russia, 
by France, it would seem as if the various European stocks as fondly 
cherish to-day the title of “‘ Nation of Warriors” as did the Persians or 
the Macedonians. When in Egypt Napoleon cried out to his troops, 
“From the height of yonder pyramids forty centuries look down upon 
you,” was it, could it have been, a gaze of approbation? These 
pyramids, which had seen the advanced civilization of the ancient 
Egyptians, which later witnessed the incursion of the hordes of Cam- 
byses, which stood when all else fell before the tremendous power of 
Rome, could they be found among the approvers of a system in the 
nineteenth century of which the foundation was the shedding of blood ? 
We think not. Considered from this highest, the humanitarian, 
standard, all must admit that these extensive atmaments are not a step 
in the right direction, and that, if rightousness is to prevail and our 
highest ideals are to be realized, it is a work that must be undone. But 
we must likewise remember that a nation cannot safely indulge in 
Utopian schemes, and, like the ostrich, bury its head in the sand, think- 
ing itself secure by refusing to see its foes. It would be worse than 
madness to urge such reforms before the time be at hand. It must be 
remembered that even the great teacher, whose influence was incon- 
testably in favor of civilization, confessed that he came not into the 
world to bring peace, but the sword. And so, all things con- 
sidered, in restocking her arsenals, in reforming her commissariat, in 
extending and improving her fortifications, and in perfecting her 
military discipline, France must be considered to have taken a step 
forward. 

We have now left for consideration one very important phase of 
French history. To present it candidly and satisfactorily compels a 
brief retrospect. France has been from very early times a Roman 
Catholic country. She was under the sway for several centuries of an 
ardently Romish family, the house of Bourbon; her Prime Ministers, 
many of them shining lights in the episcopacy of that church, and two 
of the most noted of them, Richelieu and Mazarin, Cardinals. So 
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thoroughly devoted to that faith has she been that she has won the 
title of “ Elder Sister of the Church.” 

But when the Continent was aroused by the doings of Huss, in 
Bohemia, and of Savonarola, in Italy, movements which culminated in 
the tremendous religious upheaval of the sixteenth century, under the 
leadership of Luther, Calvin and Zwingli, even priest-ridden France 
felt these effects, and there sprang up in her midst the party known as 
the Huguenots. But, alas for her ! their industry and their manhood, 
their patriotism and their devotion to principle, were destined to benefit 
other lands and other people. The Edict of Nantes, which their pro- 
tector and friend, Henry IV, had framed, was revoked by Louis XIV, 
from his magnificent palace at Versailles. The subsequent persecu- 
tions drove large numbers of them to distant shores, and from that 
time French Protestantism has been on the decline. It was not till 
Voltaire, whose influence his enemies have thought to weaken by ex- 
aggerating his faults and overlooking his virtues, struck blow after 
blow at the mother church, that their lives and property were in any 
degree safe. The next great event which contributed to the promo- 
tion of religious liberty was the Revolution; but it was a great leveler, 
a great destroyer, and when its force had been spent it was found that 
not Catholicism alone, but all evangelical religion, had received a well- 
nigh fatal blow. The result is that ever since France has been mainly 
divided into two classes, the bigots and the infidels. 

No one-who has studied history fails to acknowledge the wonderful 
organization of the Roman Church, nor its tremendous power as a 
factor in European politics, though, thank God! since 1870 this is no 
longer so marked. With the final deprivation of temporal power 
there has been a loss of prestige. But, as a consequence of this old- 
time political influence, the various governments under which France 
has lived (we might almost say, survived), from the time the Concordat 
was drawn up between Napoleon I and the Vatican to that of the 
downfall of Louis Napoleon at Sedan, have ever been allied in name 
with the Papacy. Naturally the opportunities for evangelistic move- 
ments were #z/, and Protestantism became inert and even a stagnant 
body. But when, on the 4th of September, 1870, the dissolution of 
the Empire was announced and the third Republic proclaimed, it was 
a signal for the renewal of hope in the hearts of the friends of evan- 
gelical Christianity the world over. They had not, however, realized 
the true condition of affairs; they had forgotten that the Concordat 
still existed; and that even in republican France there were many 
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ready to sacrifice patriotism to blind bigotry. Extremes meet. It is 
Rome that has furnished us some of the most brilliant examples of 
loyalty and devotion to country—it is from Rome that we have re- 
ceived the Ultramontane theory ! 

As late as 1875 and 1877 treason was rampant in the Elysée, insti- 
gated by a céterie under the direct tutelage of the Jesuits. At length 
the result of the senatorial elections of January, 1879, settled the fate 
of Marshal McMahon, and showed that the country would no longer 
countenance a hypocritical government. ‘“Sé soumettre ou se de- 
mettre,” was Gambetta’s epigram. McMahon chose the latter, and 
Grévy was elected in his stead. A new opportunity was then afforded 
to true liberty, and the cause of Protestantism was thereby strength- 
ened. Two Cabinets have since been noticeable for the astonishing 
fact that five out of the nine members were Protestants. Indeed, in 
the present Cabinet there are certainly three, and possibly four. 

An incident which powerfully shows the contrast between the 
France of to-day and that of Louis XIV, is related by Dr. Bacon: 
“A most dramatic illustration of the changed relation of Protestantism 
was that given on Sunday, November 2, 1879, when, the meeting- 
house at Versailles being under repairs, Protestant worship was held, 
by permission of the authorities, in a hall of the palace of Louis XIV, 
at Versailles. The place chosen was under the hall of the ‘CZuil de 
Beeuf,’ not far from the chamber where in 1715 the Grand Monarque 
expired. It is the vast room decorated by Cotelle with paintings of 
the royal residences. Before a great canvass representing the palace 
and park of St. Cloud had been set up a temporary pulpit, and 
through the crowded congregation passed the president of the Con- 
sistory of Paris and the pastor of Versailles, each bearing a copy of 
the Holy Scriptures, and with them the officers of the congregation. 
A young French poet who was among the worshippers utters the sen- 
timents which the occasion could not but inspire: ‘Not without a glow 
of honest pride we passed before the colossal statue of Louis, stretch- 
ing out his hand as if to defend his palace against the intrusion ot 
modern and heretical ideas. And when we heard the Bible and the 
Huguenot liturgy read in that building, in which, just overhead, Mme. 
de Maintenon had induced Louis XIV to sign the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, well nigh two hundred years ago, we were thrilled 
with emotion, and blessed God from our inmost heart. At that solemn 
moment our thoughts seemed to bring back the dead. On the one 
side, Bossuet, acclaiming in his mighty voice the New Theodosius and 
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the New Constantine, under the very roof in which we were singing 
the old 138th psalm: 


***Tl faut, grand Dieu, que de mon coeur 
La sainte ardeur, 
Te glorifie; 
Qu’a toi, des mains et de la voix 
Devant les rois 


Je psalmodie ;’ 


that court in which superstition and immorality joined hands to hold 
France in subjection; those courtiers, beribboned and beplumed, 
among whom the King moved about as a God come down to earth— 
these on the one side. On the other side, our proscribed fathers of 
the ‘pretended reformed religion,’ forced to quit the ruins of their 
churches, hunted and tortured by the dragoons, gathering in caves and 
forest clearings, those glorious Camisards who harried and foiled the 
troops of Baville, and Villars, and Louvois, that had vainly dreamed 
of exterminating the Reformation. The day of oyr vindication was 
come! What would have been the rage of the one, what the joy of 
the other, could they have forseen that in two centuries the very Palace 
of Versailles would resound with the worship of a Protestant congre- 
gation.” 

To-day France may be said to enjoy in great measure religious 
liberty. She has seen the evil and weakness resulting from repression, 
and is learhing to associate her misfortunes with Ultramontanism. 
Her utter humiliation in the war of 1870 was a signal blow to cleri- 
calism, and her people have been more ready ever since to heed the 
teachings of others. 

It was under these circumstances that a series of astonishing move- 
nents originated, the most important of which was that of Mr. McAll, 
begun in August, 1871. The wonderful influence of his Mission 
Station upon the working classes of Paris and of the other large cities 
is observable to all who have considered the subject while abroad. 
He has now opened forty-three stations, of which twenty-eight are in 
Paris, and has won the confidence of the Government. Once, when 
applying for the requisite permission to open a new place of worship, 
he was met by the following encouraging reply from the Prefect of 
Police, himself a free-thinker: “Permission is granted you. May 
you succeed, for each station that you open is more potent for order 
than a force of police.” 

“This is what we want; come and preach to us a pure Gospel. 
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We are done with the priests, to a man of us.” It was under the 
stimulus of this new Macedonian cry, coming from a man of the 
people, that Mr. McAll began his wonderful work in France. Sunday 
finds these halls opened by him well filled by an attentive gathering of 
working people, who come to hear “la nouvelle religion” (as they 
call it) expounded to them. Besides these, numerous meetings are 
held on different evenings of the week. I have been surprised, when 
present at some of them, to find such large and earnest gatherings in 
Belleville, at Les Ternes and in the Latin Quarter, three widely 
separated points of the city, where certainly the outward surroundings 
were not such as to attract people who for years have been accustomed 
to the pomp and forms of the Romish liturgy. In these stations there 
are no lighted tapers and brilliant stained windows to attract the eye, 
but simply plain white walls, with a few illuminated texts and a 
modest pulpit and platform. Punctuality and regularity at the 
services are rewarded by the gift of a neat Testament, and, judging by 
the number which have been distributed, it would seem that there is a 
great anxiety manifested by the people that each should own a copy 
of this book, so long withheld from them. 

Mr. McAll has also organized a highly successful mission to the 
boys and girls of Belleville, which it was my. good fortune to visit 
three years ago, and never did I have a more attentive audience than 
these when I spoke to them of the boys and girls in American Sunday- 
schools. Close by this mission is another, doing also a very grand 
work. It is known as the Mission of the Iron Room, under the 
guidance of a German lady, Mlle. de Broén, who is assisted by many 
English ladies.. On Sundays she holds several religious services. 
During the week she strives so to educate the people as to better 
their worldly condition. Much to my surprise, and with great 
pleasure, I saw, one Wednesday evening, several classes of children 
gathered about intelligent English ladies, diligently studying the 
English language. Truly, a remarkable thing is this woman’s work, 
conducted peacefully and without molestation in the heart of Belle- 
ville, the centre of Communism. 

This same Mlle. de Broén it is who some time since had the 
courage to rise in an assembly of Atheistic Communists and address 
them on their duties to God. These people, whatever their theories, 
always admire pluck, and they received her with applause. She was 
complimented on that occasion by the president of the meeting. . 
Not inconsiderable, besides, has been the influence which Mr. McAll 
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has exerted in revivifying the slumbering energies of the French Pro- 
testants themselves, and we observe to-day great improvements in the 
management of Sunday-schools and a slight tendency to an aggressive 
policy. 

France, becoming more truly republican, is alive with discussions of 
liberty in its various spheres. She is learning to distinguish between 
liberty and license, and, unlike the first and the second, the third 
Republic has decided that justice and policy dictate that the rights of 
all must be protected. This progress is well shown by the rejection 
of the famous Article VII of the Ferry bill, which would indeed have 
proved a serious obstacle to religious freedom. The expulsion of the 
Jesuits and othér unauthorized communities which followed this vote 
did not in any way stultify the Republic, whose first duty is to check 
treason. 

Up to this time the vexed question of disestablishment has been left 
untouched ; but religious questions are considered everywhere; public 
discussions and the press are teeming with them; the orthodox and the 
liberals are vieing with one another in their endeavors to attract public 
attention and secure public support. That Roman Catholicism is dis- 
appearing from France, as some Utopians fondly imagine, we cannot 
fairly assume; that of late it has lost a great deal of ground, we 
may confidently assert and believe. The friends of the evangelical 
movement are growing more and more hopeful, but many of. them 
have unwisely and unguardedly overstated the facts. But it may be 
asked, “Whzt is the prospect of this work in which so many great 
and good men are engaged? Is it the excitement of a day, or is it 
destined to endure?” Time alone can decide whether these men’s 
hope that ere long France will be ranged on the side of Protestantism 
is to be realized, or whether such writers as Buckle have rightly in- 
terpreted the Latin race characteristics when they state that such a 
form of religion is unsuited to their temperament. Be that as it may, 
there is a tendency, and a strong one, to throw off the galling yoke of 
the clergy, and refuse to submit to the suggestions and commands of 
Rome. Catherine de Medicis may precipitate a St. Bartholomew, 
Louis XIV revoke an Edict of Nantes, a Marshal McMahon may 
dally with the Jesuits, but it is all in vain—the spirit of Luther is 
abroad. Freedom is in the air. 

In this conflict between the laity and the hierarchy, in this en- 
deavor to purge French politics and crush the pernicious clerical fac- 
tion, America has opportunity to help her sister Republic. Is it not 
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fitting that she comes to the assistance of France in her effort to rid 
herself of her ultramontane foe, as a hundred years ago France came 
to aid the Colonies to conquer their trans-oceanic oppressor ? And, as 
Monsieur Réveillaud well suggested, if this be done, our descendants 
may yet see a statue in some French harbor—a companion piece to 
that destined for New York bay—America and France enlightening 
the world as to true freedom, tolerance, and national and inter- 
national happiness ! 

Thus briefly we have attempted to give the reader a general idea of 
the recent progress of liberty in France. Many matters have neces- 
sarily been omitted which would, we think, point in the same direction. 
But we would not, in drawing to a close, leave an impression unduly 
exalted. Republicanism in France has the inertia of centuries of 
prejudice to overcome, and a mine of intrigues to bring to the light of 
day. The mills of liberty grind slowly; all that we can say is that we 
fondly hope that coming years will show that they have ground 
aristocratic caste feeling and so-called titular superiority so exceeding 
fine that they may be scattered to the four corners of the earth, and 
that the place thereof may know them no more. 

Republicanism in France is still an experiment, as indeed it is else- 
where, but as year after year rolls by it gathers to itself new strength. 
This much it is safe to say, that, if it be the highest type of govern- 
ment, the form adopted by France is the most perfect yet developed, 
combining, as it does, some of the advantages of both the English and 
the American systems. It is, in a word, a Cabinet Republic, in which 
the administration is kept in more constant and close connection with 
the temper of the people. One good sign we are glad to attest: the 
people are gradually growing independent of particular party leaders. 
Should this continue and develop, the chances for a coup @’ état will 
be differentiated out of sight. 

We have hastily considered the vast improvements in public educa- 
tion, than which nothing was more needful; we have alluded to the 
reorganization of the army, and spoken of the development of religious 
liberty. And now in a country daily becoming better educated, with 
an army equal toany other, with an unfettered press and with untram- 
meled consciences, what may we not hope, what may we not expect? 
With the exception of Switzerland, an anomaly in Europe, indeed the 
only first-class power which does not bow down before a sovereign, 
may we not picture for her a glorious destiny ? 

The great Napoleon, taking up the sword of his ancestors, sought by 
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it to found an empire stretching from Russia to the ocean, but he 
failed. With his downfall the career of France did not come to a close; 
so also after Sedan, and to-day it is but beginning anew. She walks 
hand in hand with the Republic of the Alps and the Republic of the New 
World, pursuing the same path, seeking the same goal; one with them 
in spirit, united by the bond of similar government, devoted to the 

accomplishment of the same great end—the elevation of mankind. 
With the sympathies of the common people back of them, is it vain to 
say that their’s is a holier crusade than that which marshaled the hosts 
of Palestine—a crusade against despotism, a struggle for complete 
political and religious freedom ; and, with the firm establishment of re- 
publicanism in these three countries, would it indeed be among the 
fancies of an idle brain to hope for the realization in coming time of 
Victor Hugo’s dream—the United States of America and the United 


States of Europe ? 
Ye who in 1851 dared to stand up for principle, and preferred ban- 
ishment to political apostasy, work on, and you will reap your reward. 


Wao. A. HEYDECKER. 





THE RELATIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE TO THE 
PUBLIC AND OF THE PUBLIC TO LIFE IN- 


SURANCE. 


O know the precise place a given interest should hold in the 

regard of the community, and the treatment it should receive at 

the hands of the law-making power, it is necessary to know the precise 

character and importance of the function performed for the community 
by that interest. 

The community is an aggregate of single human lives; its institutions 
are the conditions and modes under and by which these lives exert 
their energies; its culture, character and material wealth, its mental 
activities and its industries, are the aggregate products of these energies. 
The value of each life to the community lies in the quantity and quality 
of its product—its culture, character and material product in whatever 
form. Weare now concerned mainly with the value of the life, viewed 
from the standpoint of its material product. 
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It is right to consider as capital that which produces money or its 
distinct equivalent; its economic place and value cannot be assigned 
or measured in any other terms. The life which produces money for 
any other life or lives earns it by any labor, whether in sowing wheat, 
making an engine or writing a book, which does that which has a rec- 
ognized.and continual money equivalent, and which stands to others 
for money or what money will buy, is itself capital, has a distinct meas- 
urable money value, to be ascertained at any time by taking the 
present worth of what it earns combined with its chances of duration. 
Each productive life has its present earning power; each healthy life 
has its period of probable or average duration by the law of mortality ; 
that earning power during that period has a readily calculable money 
value, and, as the producer of the value, is capital. 

If the life dies before its average lifetime is complete, by so doing 
it has failed to yield its product; its earning power during that re- 
mainder of average lifetime which will not be lived is lost; so much 
definite money value, capital, is lost. 

For this loss to the community there is but one remedy—the 
replacement of the lost life by another of equal productive capacity. 
This is effected only by the processes of birth, nurture, education and 
training. -These the community can assist or retard by its standards 
and modes of social life, and the presence or absence of facilities 
dependent on public opinion and legislation. Where the family is best 
guarded, its maintenance made easiest, the moral standard kept highest, 
thorough and sufficient intellectual training given to all, and honest 
labor of all kinds held in the highest respect, young and growing life 
will have its highest potential value, its widest opportunity of present 
development, and its greatest possibilities of future result. Here the 
replacement of lost lives will be readiest and most complete. 

But, again, the community is merely an aggregate of smaller com- 
munities—families. Each productive life, as a rule, has about it 
and dependent upon it several unproductive and helpless lives which it. 
has called into being, made helpless, and for which it is responsible to 
the community, and from which the forces of the community are to be 
recruited. 

A man may be said to create his family. Its existence is due to his 
voluntary act; and, so long as it remains distinctively his, it is perfectly 
helpless, dependent upon him for all its needs, and subject in all things 
lawful to his control. His obligation to and for these helpless lives is, 
therefore, entire and absolute. To them his life and its product, present 
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and future, are peculiarly capital, their financial dependence. It is to 
give them bread day by day; it is to educate and train them for their 
future service to themselves and to the community. 

Take a man thirty-five years of age, in sound health, earning 
$1,000 a year. If money is worth 4 per cent. interest, the present 
value of his earnings for his probable after lifetime, by the American 
table, is $17,500. That is the cash value of his life to his family; that 
is the actual money-equivalent lost by them if he dies; that is what 
they are in constant danger of losing; that is what he is imperatively 
bound to protect them against losing; that is the value of the substitute 
he must have always ready for that contingency. If he has that sum 
properly invested apart from all risks of business, and if the income 
from it be not needed in addition to his earnings for the current uses of 
the family, he may be said to have ready a substitute for the money 
value of his life. 

How many Americans earning that sum, or two or three times that 
sum, with dependent families, have that substitute or any considerable 
part of it ready and really available? The loss goes on at a rate few 
appreciate. Take 100,000 men aged thirty-five, in good health, earn- 
ing $1,000 a year each; the present money value of their lives to their 
families is $1,750,000,000; and during that year there will be lost 
about $15,655,500; ten years later the loss is at the rate of $17,021,- 
000; twenty years later it is at the rate of nearly $23,000,000; the 
only question as to the community is upon what families will it strike; 
as to the family, the only question is when will it strike; as 
to the whole number, so many lives will go; as to the total value 
of all, so much value will be lost. Death, like fire, destroys utterly. 
What was, is not. 

In the absence of an investment for a sufficient amount and of 
a proper kind to be a complete substitute for the value lost, how shall 
the disastrous effect of the loss to the families on which it falls 
be averted? There is but one possible way. The loss can be taken 
from the family on which it falls only by placing it on those who live. 
The only remedy for the family is distribution over the community; 
bearing each others burdens. Instead of the family losing its $17,500, 
the survivors must lose each a small sum—his share of the $17,500— 
and so the family is made financially whole. That, in substance, is all 
there is of life insurance. All the rest is mere method. 

But see what it is to that family. It is daily bread, a home, a train- 
ing, an education, a position, a standing ground for the future, and a 
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fair start in its struggle. It is all that the material product of the lost 
life could have been; the rest of the loss is beyond our help. 

What is it to the community? It is the preservation in complete 
integrity of its unit—the family—keeping in its loving bond, under the 
tenderest care, the wisest nurture, the soundest training and the 
strongest safeguards, those growing, forming lives which, with their 
character and training, are to be a part of itself. It is its defense 
against shattered homes and scattered families; against ignorance, 
pauperism, vice and crime. It is the only means whereby the average 
of mankind can be set in families without hazard to the community. 
It is the only adequate material protection of the very sources of 
society, and of its forces. 

That is the essential function of life insurance for the community. 
What higher function can any human institution fulfill ? 

What now should the community do for life insurance? It 
should provide proper guards for its practical administration, and 
then let it alone to do its beneficence without hindrance; provide 
sufficient legal remedies for the protection of its beneficiaries against 
breach of contract, and for the protection of itself against fraud, to 
which it is in some points much exposed; then, let it grow. 

The main point in which life insurance, like other kinds of insurance, 
just now receives much legislative attention is as to its capacity to bear 
taxation. There is a strong tendency to tax corporations—which can 
be easily compelled to state truly the amount and value of their prop- 
erty, which is in sight and easily reached—all they can bear. The 
legislator who represents the unobtrusive, but numerous and voting, 
farmers, whose votes control the machinery by which their farms are 
taxed, knows no easier road to favor, with no questions asked, than to 
shift a part of the expenses of the State and all its legislative extrava- 
gances upon any body of money or property lying in sight, regardless 
of what it represents or is to be used for. 

It is one purpose of this paper to show why life insurance ought not 
to be so treated. It may be useful to take a comparison between it and 
something else which is well known, with relations pretty well fixed in 
the public mind, and with which life insurance is frequently compared 
—that is, the savings banks. 

But the analogy between savings banks and life insurance is purely 
accidental, superficial and misleading. The single point of similarity 
or suggestion of resemblance is in the fact that each receives and accu- 
mulates money. This receipt and accumulation is the purpose of 
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the bank. It is a mere incident to the purpose of a life insurance 
company. 

Deposits in savings banks represent prosperity and thrift—a saving 
and investment of money formerly acquired, or of surplus income—just 
as much as if the amounts had been separately invested by the indi- 
vidual owners, instead of being joined with other funds for a supposed 
advantage of investment. In their essential character they do not differ 
from the investment of money by the individual owner in real estate or 
any other form of productive property or interest-bearing securities. 
They represent actual wealth in full personal possession, control and 
enjoyment, put out at usury. The only title of these deposits to special 
consideration at the hands of the taxing power lies, not in their own 
essential character, but in the circumstances of the average depositor. 
To the depositor the deposit represents in all particulars just what real 
estate, stocks or bonds represent to him who owns them. There is no 
difference. The deposits are the principal and increase of existing 
available wealth for which the depositor has no present use. 

Insurance simply apportions the infliction of loss among many, 
instead of leaving it on one. It has nothing to do with wealth, earn- 
ings or production except by its machinery to make the whole 
community share in each member’s loss of such wealth. It does not 
restore that which was destroyed. To take as a tax any portion of the 
money used to adjust the distribution of the loss either increases the 
loss to the community who suffers it for the individual by making them 
pay the tax in addition to their payment of his loss, or leaves 
by so much the loss on the individual. Either way it is destroyed 
property, not property in existence and use, which is the occasion and 
subject of the tax, and the amount of destruction apportioned among 
the community is the measure of the tax. This is clear enough in 
every form of fire, marine or ordinary property insurance, if one but 
looks beyond the mere action of machinery to what it really accom- 
plishes. As such losses are pretty uniform from year to year, 
a uniform premium sufficient only for the yearly losses, expenses and 
reasonable profit to the capital protecting the contracts is charged, and 
no accumulations therefrom are necessary, and there is no suggestion 
of even an outward similarity to a savings bank. 

Life insurance is identical in principle and actual function with 
all other forms of property insurance; the obscurity as to that identity 
lies in the fact that people do not ordinarily think of life as actual 


property or capital; and the difference in machinery grows out of the 
is 
/ 
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fact that the loss of life among a given body of persons is not uniform 
from year to year, as the average loss by fire is, but increases in a 
rapidly ascending ratio with advancing age. Every productive life as 
truly represents capital and property as does any other thing capable 
of money production; its loss is as truly a money loss to those who are 
dependent upon its earnings, and to the community of whose aggregate 
activity it forms a part. It is entirely in this view that its practical 
and legal status is fixed. 

Whereas houses may not burn and ships may not sink, life must 
end; the risk therefore rises to the maximum of certainty; the element 
of chance is only as to time. The money loss is therefore great and 
certain. 

The ratio of deaths, and therefore of money loss, increases each 


year—+. g.: 
Suppose ten thousand men aged thirty agree by a contract, which 
cannot be broken and is not broken, that on the death of each the sur- 
vivors will assess themselves enough to pay the family of the decedent 
$10,000. During the first year there would be eighty-four deaths and 
the assessment would be $84.70 each; the tenth year it would be 
$104.20 each; the twentieth year it would be $161.45 each; the 


thirtieth year it would $313.20 each; in the fortieth year there would 
be 270 deaths, and the 3,883 survivors would be assessed $695.34 each, 
and so on. Now these assessments and payments do not represent 
production or prosperity; here is no creation or increase of wealth. 
Simply, one by one each family has lost the money value of its head, his 
earnings and pecuniarily valuable care; and, that the family might not 
be overwhelmed thereby, the survivors have divided the loss among 
themselves. That is all the simple machinery of that company has 
effected. To have taken any portion of the assessment or premium 
as a tax would have left just so much of the loss still weighing on the 
family. To have added a tax to the assessments would have increased 
the loss actually suffered by the survivors on whom it fell. 

These assessments or premiums have no suggestion of savings bank 
in them. There is nothing-but pure loss, destruction of capital, and 
the distribution of that loss over the whole community. But a com- 
pany cannot actually be managed that way. A man will not agree 
to pay $84.70 the first year, and $695.34 the fortieth year, and $3,224 
the sixtieth year, and all the intervening growing assessments. As 
the strength and value of such a company lies in its permanency, a 
mode must be found of avoiding such increase of assessment as would 
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drive out members—that is, there must be a uniform assessment or 
premium from year to year, and this will be an average of the 
naturally increasing annual assessment just mentioned, which average 
will be larger than the assessment in the earlier years and smaller 
than those of advanced age. And the excess of the uniform pre- 
miums above the early assessments must be reserved to meet the 
later assessments when they rise above the uniform premium. 
Assuming that these items of excess will, while so reserved, earn 4 
per cent., and taking again the 10,000 men aged thirty agreeing to 
bear each other’s loss to the amount of $10,000 each, the uniform 
annual assessment or premium of each so long as he lives would be 
$169.70, disregarding expenses. The progress will be as follows: 


a 
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It is unnecessary to go further. 

The obvious point is that these items of excess are simply contribu- 
tions to losses paid for convenience before the losses occur. They 
still represent nothing but loss and its distribution. Their essential 
character is not changed by the temporary holding in reserve. 

The fact that while so held this reserve is invested, changes only 
this: that it makes the uniform yearly assessment or premium some- 
what less than if it were held in actual currency, and also somewhat 
modifies the rates at which the reserve is diminished toward the end. 

But it is this temporary reserve and investment while held that 
constitutes the superficial analogy to the savings bank, which is 
strengthened to ordinary observation by the fact that, instead of 
starting with a full membership and actually dying out as in my 
illustration, new members are constantly succeeding the decedents, 
and new items of reserve are continually replacing those drawn out. 
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While there is an appearance of a permanent reserve, there is really a 
succession of reserves. 

Another fact which has misled many is this: from the foregoing 
arithmetical analysis, it is evident that the last surviving policy- 
holders under the uniform annual premium cannot get their policies 
paid from current premium receipts, but must have them paid from 
the items previously reserved. In our illustration, out of the 10,000 
there will be just one living at the beginning of the sixty-seventh 
year of the contract, or at the age of ninety-seven. He will pay his 
$169.70 at the beginning of the year, and die during the year, so that 
there would need to have been on hand at the beginning of the year, 
exclusive of the $169.70 paid, $9,445.68 to secure the payment of his 
$10,000 at the end of the year. The general proposition is that, as 
the members approach the limit of life, the ratio of premium receipts 
to losses incurred declines with accelerated rapidity, and the receipts be- 
come entirely inadequate to meet the losses ; and, therefore, there must 
be in reserve to meet these losses a sum which, with its interest and the 
premiums to be received, shall pay them as they fall in before the limit 
of age is reached, and shall also equal the face of the few policies 
which do not suffer loss until the limit of life is reached. In form, 
the sum is determined by an aggregation of the individual chances of 
living and dying. But, whether considered as to the individual or in 
the aggregate, it is evident that the reserve represents nothing different 
in character in the slightest degree from the yearly assessments for 
losses under the first form of illustration. 

In a word, to those who do not carry the analysis far enough to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the form and the substance, the form is 
confusing, and this confusion exists with most American writers who 
have undertaken to instruct the public and legislatures. 

Regarding the company, as it really is, as an association of persons 
bound to share each other’s losses, we easily see the essential nature of 
the reserve as prepayments in part of future losses, thus placing a part 
of the burden of the late and heavy losses on the early years of lighter 
loss, and the operation of interest is simply to assist to this end; and 
therefore a tax on the reserve is a tax on the losses, either increasing 
the loss to the number who bear it together, or by so much preventing 
them from making it good to the individual who has suffered or is to 
suffer it; either way it is an abhorrent thing, measuring men’s financial 
obligation to the State, not by the property it protects, but by the losses 
they suffer; taxing not what they have, but what they have lost. 
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But regarding the company again, as it also really is, as a corporate 
entity, charged with the practical adjustment of the associative purpose 
by means of a definite contract, and standing therefore as a third person 
between the several associates in respect of their individual rights, and 
between them and the whole world, the corporation evidently becomes 
at once indebted for the items of this reserve as they come into its 
possession, to the future losers, whose losses are thus partly prepaid 
in the present. Every company treats the reserve as a debt; so does 
every State, naming the reserve as a debt or liability, and making the 
possession of equivalent assets the test of solvency, and solvency is but 
the ability to pay debts; and not only in the aggregate, but each com- 
pany now regards the items contributed to the reserve by each mem- 
ber as being so far a debt to him in case he drops his policy that it 
gives him a paid-up insurance for such amount as these will buy as a 
single premium. 

To sum up: From the associative point of view, the reserve is a 
partial payment of heavy losses while actual losses are still light. A 
tax on the reserve is therefore a tax on losses, either increasing by so 
much the amount lost by the community, or else by so much leaving 
the loss where it first fell, on the stricken family. From a corporate 
point of view, it is a debt, and cannot be described otherwise; and as 
to the corporation, a tax upon it is a tax upon its debt, and a seizure 
of a portion of the’ means of paying the debt. 

Mr. Sumner was not wrong when, as Congress was hunting for prop- 
erty to help bear the war burdens in 1862, and it was proposed to tax 
life insurance, he said it would be a tax on a tax, and a barbarism. 


JAcoB L. GREENE. 





REFORM IN TAXATION. 


HERE is an earnest desire among the leaders of both parties to 
effect some radical changes in the present system of Federal taxa- 

tion which may materially reduce the amount and consequent burden 
of taxes imposed on the people by that system. This desire is shared 
also by the more intelligent portion of the community, and, as of late 
there has been a general movement to press forward this tax reduction, 
it may yet become one of the leading political issues if speedy relief is 
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not found. This movement is based upona correct principle. A tax, 
under whatever guise it may be imposed, is a burden, and is so far a 
hindrance to free movement and development. If we adopt the most 
elementary division of the factors which create wealth—land, labor and 
capital—and of the revenues derived from them in the form of rent, 
wages and profits, these revenues are alike diminished by whatever 
taxation falls upon them, and no one can escape its share without 
shifting it upon one or both of the others. In other words, a tax must 
fall upon some revenue or capital, and, taking a portion of it, transfers 
that portion to government, which consumes it unproductively. All 
wealth is due to productive labor, and a tax thus takes from the pro- 
ducers to give to a non-producer, and is a loss to the community. It 
is true that, when the influence of government is considered, it renders 
an adequate return for this portion which it takes; yet in the abstract 
a tax is a burden and a loss to the general community, and every such 
charge should be jealously scrutinized to see if an adequate return is 
made to the taxpayer for his loss. Although government is essential 
to a political society, it should be furnished as cheaply as possible, aind 
only such charges should be laid upon the community as are essential 
to carry out.the legitimate ends of the Government. Every dollar 
beyond that limit is so much subtracted from what might be available 
for production, and to that extent diminishes national wealth. It is 
more robbery than taxation, and in no way is the monopoly of gov- 
ernment, for it is a monopoly of the strictest kind, more subject to 
abuse than in the exercise of the right of taxation. 

The national tax system of this country is at present yielding a 
revenue of nearly $150,000,000 annually in excess of all the necessary 
demands for Government purposes. This is in excess of all that is 
required for the civil service, for all the pensions, for the interest on 
the public debt, and for all other charges whatsoever that the efficiency 
of the Government and the support of the public credit demand, 
together with many charges of a questionable character. This excess 
is equivalent to an annual tax of about five dollars per capita of popu- 
lation. There is not the slightest reason for maintaining such an ex- 
cess of taxation. There are no war clouds to be feared, the country is 
fairly prosperous, and the requirements of government are fulfilled. 
That no evil has shown itself, is not saying that no evil has been done. 
The body politic, like the body physical, must pay the penalty for any 
abuse of its functions, and no one can doubt that the present taxes are 
exorbitant and unnecessary, and therefore an evil. 
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Some change is, then, necessary in Federal taxation by which it may 
not only be decreased, but also based more upon sound principles of 
finance and the condition and needs of the people. This is by no means 
such a difficult subject as it is sometimes made out to be. The princi- 
ples of taxation are few in number and are readily comprehended, and 
the only difficulty lies in the correct application of them, because the 
conditions, economic and social, of the various nations must exert a 
great influence upon the system of taxation in use. But the problem 
in this case is really very simple. We have given a system that has 
been on trial for more than twenty years, and its faults and virtues 
should have become apparent in that time. It.is not as though a new 
and untried system was to be devised; the system has been thoroughly 
experimented, and the results are known. Moreover, it is not a ques- 
tion of increasing the revenue by the addition of new taxes, or modi- 
fication of old charges to supply a deficiency; a surplus revenue is in 
existence, and the question is, What taxes shall be remitted? Yet grave 
errors may occur in merely knocking off taxes, and present indications 
are that the Republican party is about to commit such an error by 
adopting a policy of tax reduction which, so far from affording any re- 
lief to the interests and classes which should bear but a small proportion 
of the charges, will only tend to throw upon them a still heavier share of 
the national taxes. Nor is this policy favored on account of any lack 
of knowledge, but, as we shall hope to show, from interested motives, 

But before entering into an examination of the Federal system of 
taxation, it will be well to direct attention to what may be regarded as 
a model system, and also to suggest some qualities that are essential 
to bring to a safe conclusion such a reduction of taxation as is at 
present needed in this country. Some attention will also be given to 
various forms of taxation in foreign countries, which may guide us to 
a proper solution of the question. With such a wide range of experi- 
ence to study and to serve as a warning, it is astonishing to find how 
little attention has been paid to it in devising not only our Federal, 
but also our State, systems.of taxation. It would almost appear as if 
our legislators had deliberately intended to make every experiment 
themselves, and not to be guided by precept and example. 

It isin England that the details of practical finance have been carried 
to their highest development, and the system there employed of regu- 
lating and adjusting taxation is probably as nearly perfect as in the 
present condition of the people it can be. This has not only resulted 
from a long and varied experience of taxation in every form conceiv- 
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able, but also from that careful study of financial and economic mat- 
ters, and the application of the results of that study to the policy of 
the Government, which the commercial position of England has tended 
to foster and develop. This union of theory and practice has carried 
England to the point at which she now stands, the controller of the 
finances of the world, and has produced a number of practical financiers 
who have guided the policy of the nation such as can b- shown by no 
other nation. The result is that the system of national taxation, as 
distinguished from local rates and charges, is founded upon common 
sense and sound reasoning, and every charge can be defended on eco- 
nomic as well as political grounds. 

Another point will deserve some extended notice. While the House 
of Commons really controls the finances of the Kingdom, and is the final 
arbiter of all questions of finance, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if 
he has a following in the House, virtually has not only the direction 
and management of the income and expenditure, which are adminis- 
trative functions, but also the regulation of tax methods, which is 
more a legislative function. This function is exercised when the 
annual budget statement is presented. When the Chancellor says he 
has a surplus to dispose of, he does not mean that there is deposited to 
the credit of the Government such a sum, but that at the end of a year 
from the time of his speaking, if existing conditions remain unchanged, 
he will have such a surplus. But now operates that peculiar feature 
which makes this system so admirable and worthy of imitation. No 
principle is more clearly recognized by English financiers than that 
money or wealth in the hands of the people will be better and more 
profitably employed than it would be by the Government, supposing, 
of course, that the Government has all the means that are necessary 
to the due performance of its proper functions. A surplus income, 
however, means a sum taken from the taxpayers in excess of the needs 
of government, and, therefore, steps are at once taken to abolish or do 
away with such surplus by a reduction of the burdens of taxation. In 
other words, anticipating a surplus, measures are taken to wipe it out. 
In case, however, the estimated revenue will not be sufficient to defray 
the estimated expenditure, new sources of revenue must be found, 
and existing taxes must be increased or new charges imposed. A 
third contingency may occur in which there may be only a small sur- 
plus anticipated, which may be wiped out by some unforeseen circum- 
stance; in this case no increase or decrease of taxation may be made, 
but the incidence of the existing taxes may be so altered as to be 
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made more equal by shifting the tax from one class or industry of the 
community which is bearing more than its proportion of taxation to 
another, which may be taxed less than it should be. This method has 
the advantage of conforming taxation to changed conditions of trade 
and industry, or to the results of political events which may react upon 
the national finances; it tends, by frequent change and modification, 
to create a rational—and, what is more important, an equal—system of 
taxes. It is calculated to do the least injury to trade and industry, 
because it is adapted to their condition; it does not oppress the tax- 
payer, because it takes only such a revenue as is required to defray 
the legitimate charges of government. In short, it rests upon the 
cardinal principle that revenue should be governed by expenditure. 

When the system in practice in the United States is examined, the 
great difference at once becomes apparent. So far from recognizing 
the principle that national revenue should be governed by expenditure, 
until very recently an exactly opposite principle has been adopted, 
that expenditure should be governed by revenue. Raise all the reve- 
nue that can be raised with the present taxes, and Congress will see 
that there is no difficulty in spending it. Is this just to the taxpayer? 
Is it defensible on any grounds whatever, whether of a political or 
economic nature? One million, fifty millions, or one hundred millions 
dollars of revenue may be raised in excess of all that the Govern- 
ment can under any possible contingency require, yet no serious 
attempt is made to reduce the revenue. The taxes under which this 
revenue is raised may be opposed to all the principles of economics, 
yet no attempt is made to reform them. They may be unequal in 
their incidence, and weigh more heavily upon particular classes or 
interests, yet no change is proposed by which they may be made more 
equal. Their effect may be to favor certain interests at the expense of 
others, yet no outcry against such legalized robbery is raised. These 
circumstances may point to two conclusions. First, that, heavy as the 
load of taxation is, it has not as yet acted injuriously upon the general 
welfare of the country, a striking illustration of the wonderful resources 
and productive power of the nation; and, secondly, that the people are, 
on the whole, indifferent to the subject of tax reform, and either from 
ignorance or from inclination are content to leave well alone. 

This principle of conforming revenue to expenditure is recognized 
in many of our State systems of taxation. The State has a certain 
number of permanent sources of income, arising from public works, 
from special taxes, or from specific objects of taxation, but which may 
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not, and usually do not, produce sufficient to meet all the expenditure of 
the State Government. The estimates of revenue and expenditure are 
prepared, and whatever deficiency may exist is made up by a rate of 
taxation that may vary every year. Thus in New York State the rate 
of State taxation rose gradually from one-half mill in 1847 to five and 
nine-sixteenths mills in 1866, and in that period the rate was not the 
same in more than six years. The object was to make revenue meet 
expenditure, the former being governed by the latter. 

And surely this is the only correct view to take of the matter. 
A tax is, as we have said, a burden, and no nation, howéver pros- 
perous or advanced in material condition, can for any length of time 
endure a drain on its resources such as is now exerted in this country 
without experiencing evil results. It is useless to shut one’s eyes to 
the fact that there are indications of over-taxation ; that already taxa- 
tion is producing results in this country that, when aggravated, will 
precipitate a revolution in our industries. With the spread of 
knowledge it will be recognized that the existing taxes are not 
what are demanded by equity or by policy, but tend to throw the 
greater proportion of the burden upon the very classes which are 
least able to- bear such exorbitant charges as are made on them, and 
in the course of these papers this subject will be touched upon again. 

What gives life to a tax system? First, it must be suited to the 
economic condition of the country and to the temper of the people; 
and, second, it must be elastic, in the sense of being readily modified 
so as to be adapted to the conditions of the trade and industry of a 
nation, and to accomplish this result it must be guided and directed 
by an intelligent policy. For the present, the examination of the first 
essential is omitted, and we will point out how our system is lacking 
in the second. 

The Secretary of the Treasury stands at the head of the financial 
department of the Government, and to him alone belongs the man- 
agement of receipts and expenditure according to rules laid down for 
his guidance by Congress. He has no discretionary power in this. 
Taxes are imposed by Congress, and Congress alone can direct the 
expenditure of the public moneys. The Secretary is only an admin- 
istrative officer—a sort of chief clerk. It is true, he may recommend 
measures, but his power ends with the recommendation, and expe- 
rience has shown that it remains unnoticed at the hands of Congress. 
Crying evils have existed for years and through successive administra- 
tions, and no attempt by Congress has been.made to remedy them, 
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although attention was called to them again and again. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may recommend a financial policy, and urge 
upon Congress the necessity of adopting it, supporting his views with 
the strongest arguments that can be adduced; yet Congress will, in its 
collective wisdom, sweep it aside, and, trusting to its own knowledge 
of the subject, which must be imperfect, frame an entirely opposite 
policy, by which the action of the Secretary must be guided, although 
he may know that the policy, when carried out, will work injury to 
the interests of the country. 

The manner of preparing financial measures in the House is not one 
to inspire confidence in its wisdom. The Committee of Ways and 
Means is the most important committee of the House, and prepares 
all revenue measures; and it would be supposed that special care 
would be taken in the composition of that committee, so as to make it 
include the best matcrial the House can furnish. But, under the 
present system of allowing unlimited power to the Speaker in the 
appointment of the committees, it often happens that the more 
important positions are given for party reasons, or are made the 
subject of bargain to gain support in the contest for the Speakership. 
Under this system of appointment it is ridiculous to expect that the 
committee shall represent the sense of the House, or that the members 
shall be chosen for their special fitness for treating of the subjects 
which are to come before them, And, when it is considered how 
important committee action is becoming in the legislature, some 
change in the method of appointing committees would seem to be 
necessary. What change should be made does not belong to us to 
determine; but any system which would exclude mere figure-heads, 
who, from ignorance of the subject matter, mutely sign any report 
that is presented to them without inquiring into its merits, would 
greatly increase the efficiency of legislative action. And in no branch 
of the law is a more careful and accurate knowledge required than in 
that which relates to the revenue and expenditure of a great nation. 
In no department are the relations of Government to the people closer, 
and yet of a more delicate nature, than in the collection and disburse- 
ment of the public moneys. What is required is a ruling policy which 
shall be conformed to the requirements of the public service, and to 
the economic situation of the country, and this has not yet been 
furnished by congressional action. 

The same complaint will also to some extent hold true in the case of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. As the advisors of the President, con- 
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stituting, as they do, a privy council, it is very natural that the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet should be not only of the same politics with the 
President, but also personal friends. Yet this method is not calculated 
to increase the efficiency of the Executive branch of Government. 
That branch is admirably organized, so as to make the responsibility 
of its conduct rest upon the President, and in the selection of his 
Cabinet the President is not restricted save by the consent of the 
Senate. The office of Secretary of the Treasury is in importance 
next to the Secretary of State, and is even more important as regards 
internal concerns. Yet the Secretary of State possesses such powers 
as are allowed to no other executive officer, and a bold and daring 
man may in a few months involve the country in consequences which 
will require years to straighten out; and he may not only enter into 
such negotiations without giving any intimation to Congress as to his 
action, but even refuse to give information when called upon to do so, 
on the ground that such disclosure would be incompatible with the 
public interests. The Secretary of the Treasury, exercising the im- 
portant duties of his position, has no such discretionary powers. He 
must superintend the collection of the revenue, and supervise its ex- 
penditure; he must manage the public debt, and maintain the public 
credit, and he must manage the national currency; and yet he must 
act in all these important functions under the control of Congress. 
True, an unscrupulous Secretary might abuse his powers, if they were 
extended, and thus work injury to the financial interests of the country. 
But under the present system there have been men in the position who 
have gone astray from sheer ignorance of the simplest and most ele- 
mentary principles that should govern their conduct. And so long as 
the Cabinet positions are filled as rewards for party action, or for the 
purpose of “harmonizing” conflicting interests, so long will the finances 
of the country be exposed to the ignorant and meddlesome tampering 
of men who are better known for their skill in manipulating conven- 
tions than for any knowledge of the laws which govern matters of 
trade and finance. 

Let us see if in England there is any safeguard against the con- 
tingency we have just mentioned. The Prime Minister, who has since 
1806 held the office of First Lord of the Treasury, is rather an hon- 
orary president than active head, and the management nominally 
devolves upon the other members of the Treasury Board, which 
exists, however, only in name, its functions having been given to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Prime Minister is virtually ap- 
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pointed by the House of Commons, and in him is vested the appoint- 
ment of his Cabinet. Thus far there is no real distinction between the 
English and the American systems. But this Chancellor is not a mere 
administrative agent; he has more important functions. His most 
important function is to provide the means of meeting the necessary 
yearly expenditure on the military, naval, and civil services of the 
nation, a function which he exercises each year in the budget state- 
ment. He prepares the measures for remitting or increasing taxes, or 
for transferring charges from one class of taxpayers to another, and 
submits them to Parliament. Our Secretary of the Treasury may do 
the same, but his action then ends. The Chancellor, on the contrary, 
can control the acceptance of the measure by Parliament. He is pres- 
ent to reply to any objections that may be urged against his measure, 
or to advance whatever facts and arguments are necessary to strengthen 
his position. In this he, in fact, becomes a member of the legislative 
body, and occupies the position that a member of a committee in our 
House of Representatives does when he assumes the responsibility of 
engineering a measure through the House. This legislative function is 
of immense weight. The Premier may appoint as Chancellor a nobody; 
but, when his proposals come before the House, his ignorance is soon 
exposed, as was the case with Mr. Disraeli, when he introduced his first 
budget. The House of Commons may then, by their action, see that 
only able and competent men are appointed to the more important 
public positions. Is there any such check in our Federal Government ? 
Another advantage possessed by England over this country is in her 
civil service, which retains a highly-trained and specialized force of 
administrative officers, who, by their special knowledge and experience, 
greatly contribute to the efficiency of the departments, and act as 
guides to their chiefs, the Cabinet officers. 

The permanent officers of a department are the depositories of its official traditions. They 
are generally referred to by the political head of the office for information on questions of 
official practice, and knowledge of this sort acquired in one department would be useless in 
another. If, for example, the chief clerk of the Criminal Department of the Home Office were 
to be transferred to the Foreign Office, or to the Admiralty, the special experience which he 
has acquired at the Home Office, and which is in daily requisition for the guidance of the 
Home Secretary, would be utterly valueless to the Foreign Secretary or to the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. * * * Where a general superintendence is required, and assistance 
can be obtained from subordinates, and where the chief qualifications are judgment, sagacity, 
and enlightened political opinions, such a change of offices is possible; but as you descend lower 
in the official ‘scale the specialty of function increases. The duties must be performed in 
person, with little or no assistance, and there is consequently a necessity for special knowl- 


edge and experience. Hence the same person may be successively at the head of the Home 
Office, the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, and the Admiralty; he may be successively 
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President of the Board of Trade, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but to transfer an 
experienced clerk from one office to another would be like transferring a skillful naval officer, ; 
to the army, or appointing a military engineer officer to command a ship of war.—Sir George % 
Lewis. 










































In this is contained the true reason why a man who has never made 
any mark in finance may, on becoming Chancellor, administer wisely 
and temperately the affairs of that position. He has the accumulated 
wisdom and experience of the under officials to guide and advise him. 
This principle is in part recognized in this country, but, so long as 
there is a possibility of a “clean sweep” of officers with every change 
of party, a danger which should be guarded against exists. What 
would have followed if, when his term of office had expired, Mr. John 
Jay Knox, one of the most efficient officials the Government ever had, 
who has grown up with his office, and possesses a knowledge of its de- 
tails and working which only a long experience can acquire—what 
would have followed if he had been forced to retire, and a new and in- 
experienced man had been placed in his position? 

We do not mean to maintain that a new system of appointing 
Cabinet officers should be introduced, for that would weaken or de- 
stroy the sense of responsibility in the President, who would no longer 
be held accountable for their acts. The present system, so far as regards 
responsibility, is probably the best that can be devised. But it would 
be well to give the Secretary greater powers over the financial policy 
of the Government than he now possesses. Congress has always 
shown an extreme jealousy over any act of the Executive that may 
appear an encroachment on the legislative functions. Thus, it was 
claimed that Mr. Windom, when, as Secretary of the Treasury, he con- 
tinued the 6 and 5 per cent. bonds at 3% per cent. without authority 
of Congress, had exceeded his powers and exercised a legislative func- 
tion. But emergencies may arise when there may be no opportunity 
to consult Congress, or when the circumstances do not admit of delay. 
Congress had in this instance failed to pass a satisfactory measure for ¥ 
refunding these bonds, and, as they fell due before the next session of 
Congress, the Secretary had very properly exercised his discretion, 
and did what he considered was for the best interests of the country. 

Were the powers of the Secretary of the Treasury increased, the 
office might be sought after by men fitted to fill it, and who, from their 
position and attainments, might influence the action of Congress. The 
same result would be attained did the President select his Secretary on 
account of his financial knowledge and ability. In looking over the 
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list of those who have filled the office of Secretary, it cannot be said 
that they have been men distinguished for their knowledge of finance, 
or their ability to cope with economic and commercial questions. 
There are brilliant exceptions, but they are few. What loss and suf- 
fering would have been saved had Congress seriously considered the 
question of issuing an irredeemable currency in the light of theory and 
experience, What could have been saved had the policy of Secretary 
McCulloch been carried out! The Silver bill was one of those meas- 
ures which should never have been for one moment seriously con- 
sidered; and a bill for the suppression of the national banks can be 
supported on grounds neither of economy nor of public policy. 
Schemes which only show the ignorance of their authors are seri- 
ously considered by Congress, and measures follow measures which 
tend to work incalculable injury to the industrial development of the 
country. Measures are passed without an accurate knowledge of their 
consequences, and the country is saddled with charges for which there 
is no reason or justice. Take, for instance, the last Pension bill, which 
was passed by Congress without such a careful examination of its re- 
sults as was needed. The Commissioner of Pensions, who was a most 
competent judge, at the time protested against its passage, but Con- 
gress wished to be generous, and based its action on sentimental 
grounds, rather than on statesmanship. The last of this measure is not 
yet heard of. The present Commissioner, in a very recent estimate of 
what is required by this bill in the next four years, fixes the amount at 
$425,000,000. It entails a new annual burden on the country of more 
than the annual interest charge on the public debt. Could this meas- 
ure have passed Congress with a clear exposition of its results? 
There is no guiding policy in this flood of legislation. It is this per- 
son or that person, this class or that class, this interest or that in- 
terest, that asks for and expects to receive remedial measures. The 
result is that our laws are conflicting, and in no instance more so than 
in matters of finance, of taxation and expenditure. 

Nor is anything gained by appointing a commission of experts to 
examine such.matters. Their action is as limited as is that of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and their chief function is to collect and 
digest facts for the future use of Congress. Their powers end with 
merely recommending, and Congress is no more bound to accept the 
conclusions of the commission than the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary. Moreover, the guiding mind is still wanting, for a commission 
will include many shades of opinion. A single commissioner pos- 
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sesses this advantage of unity of purpose and action, and is a valuable 
adjunct for the collection of facts and for conducting special investiga- 
tions for which the Secretary of the Treasury may not have an 
opportunity. Some of the most careful and intelligent work was done 
in this way by the Special Commissioner of the Revenue, Mr. David 
A. Wells, until, by ill-advised economy, his office was discontinued. 
Yet the powers of such a commissioner ends with recommending 
measures to the attention of Congress. A commission composed of a 
number of men is inferior in many respects to the committees of 
Congress, as it has no power to guide its measures through Congress. 

In short, in our financial policy there is lacking unity and directness 
of purpose. In England, and in the majority of foreign countries, 
measures of public policy are first examined and formulated by the 
leading minds, and they are carried through the legislative bodies by 
those who have framed them, and are familiar with their purpose and 
probable results. It is legislative action guided intelligently. But in 
this country the interests are so vast and varied, and the condition of 
the people is such, as to invite much reckless and ill-advised legislation. 
There is no guiding intelligence, and consequently little consistency in 
the results of legislation. ’ 

The subject of tax reform will decide the future fiscal policy of this 
country. The time has come when the people are aroused to the fact 
that taxation is excessive, and are demanding a decrease of burdens. 
At no time has there been needed intelligent action more than at 
present. In 1842 Sir Robert Peel, shifting his position, forced the 
commercial policy of Great Britain into new channels. It was a 
dangerous experiment, and one which alienated from him the majority 
of his followers; but his policy, as carried out by his successors, has 
stood the test of experience, and has benefited England beyond 
measure. It formed a turning point in her existence, and from that 
time to the present day the policy then inaugurated has never been 
deviated from. It may be that the United States is on the verge of 
taking a like step, but under more favorable conditions. There is no 
deficiency to contend with, but a surplus such as has never been 
exceeded, and the question is only what taxes shall be abolished or 
reduced. Yet as evil results may flow from a hasty and careless 
reduction of taxes as from the imposition of unequal and burdensome 
charges, and it is almost as difficult to determine what will be the 
results of abolishing a tax as of imposing one. Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, 
in his temperate and well-considered speech in the debate on the 
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tariff, has admirably called attention to the danger of ill-advised tax 
reduction. And, although he referred particularly to customs duties, 
his words will apply with equal justice to internal taxes. 


A tax thus imposed for revenue at the outset, if sufficiently high, first becomes protective, 
and then becomes prohibitory in the natural course of events, and the whole industrial 
structure of the country accommodates itself to this condition of affairs. Interests of a vast 
and complicated nature are created, intertwining and interlacing with each other, so that any 
injury to one immediately reacts upon all the others. . 

If by any possibility, as did occur in our case, the exigencies of war require the imposition 
of taxation on every conceivable form of value, and upon an unprecedented scale, then the 
interests created are so powerful, and reach into so many remote connections, that the work 
of reduction becomes not only exceedingly difficult, but very dangerous to the immediate 
welfare of society. The long era of depression to which I have adverted was, in my judg- 
ment, caused by the great waste of capital due to the war and to the false system of finance 
under which we carried on the struggle. High duties were absolutely essential to meet the 
interest upon the public debt thus created, and, when the reaction came, it was impossible to 
reduce these duties without interfering disastrously with many branches of business, which 
were, notwithstanding these high duties, at times carried on at a loss. 


Still, there is experience to serve as a guide, and only those who are 
blinded by interest, or ignorant of the elements of finance, can go 
astray. The existence of such a surplus is a source of danger, for it is 
a constant temptation for extravagant expenditures by the Govern- 
ment. “The very best of all plans of finance,” says the French 
economist Say, “is to spend little, and the best taxation of all is that 
which is least in amount.” It is not a wise policy to pay off the national 
debt at such a rate as will precipitate a financial revolution by taking 
away the foundation of the national banking system, and by reducing 
the means of investing trust and other funds of like description. Let 
the taxes be reduced, but let such reduction be governed by some well- 
recognized policy. It will not do to tinker at the taxes, modifying them 
to suit special classes or industries. That there are grave defects in the 
existing tax system cannot be denied, and they are defects which may 
easily be remedied. But, unless special care is taken, as great defects 
may be created by a new system in which the old defects are blotted 
out. What, then, is needed is a settled policy of tax reform, and a 
closer connection between Congress and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
by which he may be enabled to prepare and defend more effectively 
than he can at present such measures of financial policy as the 
interests and the prosperity of the country would seem to dictate. 


WORTHINGTON C. FORD. 
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A CASUAL glance at any of the official summaries of statistics of 

American commerce for the last few years shows us that “ we 
the people of the United States of America” are an enormously rich 
people. A glance at any of the official summaries of statistics of 
American shipping for the last few years appears to show to the casual 
observer that we are so enormously rich a people and so nearly non- 
maritime, notwithstanding the great extent of our coast lines, that we 
are perfectly willing to pay less fortunate peoples $120,000,000 a year 
for doing our ocean carrying, or that we are so enormously stupid that 
we do not know how to do it ourselves. That this last, and more 
uncomplimentary, view of the matter is the one taken by that maritime 
people who do the major part of this work for us is evident when a 
London circular upon steamship building in the United Kingdom 
during the current year can voice its opinions in such expressions as: 
“Looking across the Atlantic Ocean, we see the United States supinely 
looking on whilst the carrying trade is slipping past them,” etc., etc. ; 
and when a prominent owner of British steamships can, as he did 
a few weeks since, say to an American shipowner: “ Your Govern- 
ment is the best friend we have, as it could do nothing more than it 
has done to throw the carrying trade into our hands. Ah, you fellows 
over there must be a tame lot, compared with your forefathers, or you 
would not stand it.” 

In this paper the attempt will be made to point out some of the 
causes for this somewhat peculiar aspect of our maritime affairs, and 
to make some suggestions for changing it for the better. There will 
be an endeavor to show what our maritime condition was and is, to 
assign reasons for the humiliating difference, and then theorize upon 
the possibilities of removing this last. 

History tells us that in the early days of the Republic our maritime 
were as flourishing as any other of our affairs, and that in those days 
the legislators not only talked about the importance of having our 
flag upon the ocean, but really acted as if they meant what they said. 
This method of procedure, so different from that of our day that we of 
another generation can hardly comprehend it, combined with the, for 
us, fortuitous circumstances of the war-wasted condition of other 
nations, and with the legislatively encouraged energy of a naturally 
maritime people, always on the lookout for profitable employment, 
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resulted during the first two decades of this century in increasing our 
shipping five-fold, in giving us good ground for supposing that the 
carrying trade of the world was passing into our hands, and in giving 
us the glorious navy of 1812. 

We may think that the legislators of that time were very poor states- 
men, utterly ignorant of the true principles of political economy, and 
that the seamen showed very poor taste in flying from the fore of a 
frigate that made herself historic a burgee bearing the inscription, 
“Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights,” but we must acknowledge that in 
some unaccountable way the results of the endeavors of those legis- 
lators and those seamen were glorious. > 

In the third decade we reached the maritime condition that enabled 
us to carry 95.5 per cent. of all our own imports and exports, and to 
do a thriving business in transporting foreign merchandise in American 
bottoms. But, alas, in the third decade, too, began to be felt the 
effects of harmful maritime legislation, which has thriven wonderfully 
ever since, and then began the decline of our ability to do our own 
ocean carrying, which has declined wonderfully ever since. To be of 
anterior occurrence does not prove any event to be a cause; but, as a 
matter of fact, by 1830 all important maritime countries except France 
had been released from discriminatory duties laid by us upon their 
shipping, and in that year a treaty was made with Great Britain, giving 
her certain advantages in favor of her colonies, which were to be 
reciprocated by like advantages to our colonies, when we had none, 
and when it would seem that, under our present form of government, 
we never could haveany. From about that time we began to lose our 
foreign carrying trade, which, with a few spasmodic stoppages, we have 
gone on losing more or less rapidly ever since, until now we find 
ourselves apparently contented with the 16.2 per cent., regardless of 
the fact that in 1826 92.5 per cent. of it fell to us. 

It does not follow that the amount of loss of our own foreign carry- 
ing trade is an absolute criterion of the decline of our merchant marine; 
for we find that, although we were losing the former, the latter was in 
a healthy condition, increasing almost steadily up to the middle of the 
sixth decade. 

The Mexican war gave us a bad fall off in foreign trade, we losing 
in asingle year, 1847, the carrying of 10 per cent. of our exports and 
imports; but the next year 6 of the lost 10 per cent. was regained, 
and a few years later, the Crimean war having given us an impetus, 
we were in 1855 doing 75.6 per cent. of our own carrying, and 
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enough for other people to make up a total equal to the whole of our 
own, and to about 20 per cent. of that of the whole world. 

There would seem to be good reason for assuming, as our nautical 
people do, that the flood tide of the American merchant marine had 
reached high-water mark at the middle of the sixth decade of this 
century. 

At that time our ships were the best in the world, were employed in 
every sea, and were everywhere copied as models of excellence ; the 
tonnage built per year had more than doubled in half a decade, and 
was nearly four times that of last year—1881—although our foreign 
commerce was hardly more than one-third as much. The fisheries 
and the coasting trade were flourishing, and on all sides the outlook 
for our merchant marine was most cheering. 

During the next half dozen years we lost 10 per cent. more of our 
foreign trade, and then came the war of the Rebellion, and with it the 
overwhelming disasters to our shipping interests that in three years lost 
us 38 per cent. of the foreign trade, to say nothing of the losses 
in the whale fisheries. 

After the war there was a slight revival of nautical interests, so that 
in 1870 we were doing a little more than half as much of our foreign 
trade as in 1860. 

During the last decade our downward progress has been rapid 
enough to satisfy the most ardent desires of those foreigners to whom 
we are turning over the management of our maritime affairs, and 
at the end of it, as in the case of the preceding one, we find we 
are doing one-half as much of our foreign carrying trade as at 
the beginning. We also find that we now carry in Amerjcan bottoms 
less than one-sixth part of American exports and imports, and less than 
one-sixteenth of the commerce of the world. Nor is this the whole of 
the humiliating truth. During the last two decades our whale fisheries 
have lost five-sixths of their tonnage, the Banks’ fisheries 40 per cent. of 
theirs, and even in the coasting trade there has been no increase, 
notwithstanding the enormous increase of everything non-maritime. 
To-day we have only 40 per cent. of the proportion of the world’s 
carrying that was ours thirty years ago. 

If the present rate of nautical regress continues, there would seem to 
be good ground for the belief of that pessimistic American sailor who 
expressed himself as expecting to live to see the day when, through 
the action of a few more laws and treaties consistent with those now in 
use, our seaports shall be—as our commerce has been—turned over to 
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foreigners, and the penalty of death imposed on any American citizen 
found nearer salt water than a marine league from high water mark. 

The causes of this unparalleled decline of our merchant marine, some 
of which have unavoidably lightly been touched upon in the foregoing 
brief statement of our past and present maritime condition, may 
be divided into two general classes—legislative and non-legislative— 
the first to include both national and local legislation that has had a 
marked effect, the last to include all other causes. The endeavor will 
be to treat them in order of occurrence as nearly as the neccessary 
connection of events will allow. 

But first, since it nearly affects the merchant marine, it may be wel] 
to define our national attitude as one of entire indifference to the 
world-bettering task of peopling the earth outside our own borders, 
making known to each other the differing peoples, making possible the 
enjoyment of the products of all climes, and so helping on a final 
guarantee of universal peace among mankind. Perhaps in the distant 
future, when throughout the length and breadth of the land we shall 
have a teeming population for whose industrial products we shall 
desire a free market in the protectionist Republic of Australia, 
wrapped up in a timorous trading isolation, and warning off all bringers 
of goods to her half-closed ports, then may come a change in our 
views; but at present we propose to protect our infant industries and 
foster their growth for the benefit of our people, and in order that we 
may be independent of other nations, especially in case of our becom- 
ing involved in a foreign war. If in attempting this we actually foster 
some unimportant industries at great expense to the people, and not 
only fail to encourage the one without which national independence in 
peace or war is impossible, but so hamper it that it cannot exist, the 
error ‘is one of judgment, not of intention; and, furthermore, if this 
policy puts us in the position of being a hindrance to the world’s prog- 
ress, so may it be. We care for the world outside our own borders 
only as it may be useful to us as a market for our surplus productions, 
and, secondarily, as a base of supplies from which to draw those com- 
modities we want and cannot provide ourselves with at home. 

It is true that some of the effete countries of Europe are useful to the 
more wealthy of our citizens as pleasure grounds, and that some of the 
struggling young republics of South America are useful to the more 
enterprising of our citizens as locations in which to work up extensive 
claims against the Government; but these uses are for the few, and are 
not to be here considered. 
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We are perfectly willing to send our surplus food products to the 
starving millions of the old world, but no further than we are compelled 
do we propose to receive in return their industrial products, and 
this cheapen the labor of our own artisans and lessen the profits of our 
protected monopolies. The pauper millions may come to us—we lay 
no duties on cargoes of men, as we do on cargoes of everything else— 
if they are capable of earning their livelihoods under the advantageous 
circumstances we offer them ; if not, they may stay at home and starve, 
if they will starve quietly, as do the natives of Indiaand China; if they 
will not be quiet about it, and will insist upon appealing to us for aid, 
as do the natives of Ireland, from our abundance we will give to 
them generously. 

From a world-embracing philanthropic point of view, this attitude is 
perhaps not the noblest one imaginable, but with that the policy which 
a majority of us appear to think the best for our own interests 
has nothing to do. 

In seeking for the laws that are supposed to regulate our merchant 
marine, one naturally turns to that curious book, the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. To the non-legal mind it seems to be a col- 
lection of three kinds of laws: those that may be totally disregarded, 
as, for example, ‘Section 1,628, which among other things requires 
every male citizen between the ages of 18 and 45 years to be con- 
stantly provided with two spare flints, and Section 4,608, which forbids 
the wearing of sheath-knives by seamen on shipboard ; those that may 
be evaded by arbitrary order of a political or monied power, as in the 
case of certain well-known statutes, supposed to be for the governing 
of promotion in the navy previous to 1872, which were habitually 
evaded by order of the Navy Department; those that may be carried 
out when there happens to be a political or monied power to whose 
interest it is that they shall be executed. To this last class would 
seem to belong those statutes which we are accustomed to speak of as 
our navigation laws. 

In 1790 our merchant marine was protected by a discriminatory 
duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem imposed on all merchandise imported 
in foreign bottoms ; but a loophole was left for the escape from this by 
foreign ships in the clause that allowed them, under certain treaty 
conditions, to have the same rights as American vessels. The 
law was the same in purport, and nearly the same in language, 
as it stands to-day, Section 2,502, Revised Statutes of the United 
States : 
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A discriminatory duty of 10 pér centum ad valorem, in addition to the duties imposed by 
law, shall be levied, collected and paid on all goods, wares and merchandise which 
shall be imported in vessels not of the United States. But this discriminatory duty 
shall not apply to goods, wares and merchandise which shall be imported in vessels not of 
the United States entitled by treaty or by acts of Congress to be entered in the ports of the 
United States on payment of the same duties as shall then be paid on goods, wares and mer- 
chandise imported in vessels of the United States. 


In 1792 the right of register was given to vessels of the United 
States, and at the same time vessels of the United States were defined. 
These two sections stand to-day upon the national statute book, and 
are as follows: 


SEC. 4,131. Vessels registered pursuant to law, and no others, except such as shall be 
duly qualified according to law for carrying on the coasting trade or fisheries, or one of 
them, shall be deemed vessels of the United States, and entitled to the benefits and privileges 
appertaining to such vessels; but they shall not enjoy the same longer than they shall con- 
tinue to be wholly owned by citizens and to be commanded by a citizen of the United 
States. And officers of vessels of the United States shall in all cases be citizens of the 
United States. 

«SEC. 4,132. Vessels built wholly within the United States, and belonging wholly to 
citizens thereof, and vessels which may be captured in war by citizens of the United States, 
and lawfully condemned as prize, or which may be adjudged to be forfeited for a breach of 
the laws of the United States, being wholly owned by citizens, and no others, may be regis- 
tered as directed in this title. 


Of these two sections, 4,131 was evidently intended for the pro- 
tection of the shipowner and seamen, 4,132 for the shipbuilders and 
mechanics. 

The truth of the last proposition is self-evident; that of the first 
becomes so when we consider that Section 2,502 gave a considerable 
protection to vessels of the United States, a protection supplemented 
by laws on tonnage dues. These dues were at first six cents per ton 
for vessels of the United States, thirty cents per ton for foreign vessels 
built in the United States, and fifty cents per ton for other foreign 
vessels; but, like the discriminatory ad valorem duties, they could be 
released by treaty. It was before foreign vessels had been released 
from the imposts laid on them to favor the American marine while 
this protective legislation was in force, that our shipping increased so 
rapidly. The wars of the time among European nations were, it is true, 
stimulative to American commerce; but they cannot be considered an 
unmixed good when we remember the British orders in council, the Ber- 
lin and Milan decrees, the embargo, and that more than nine hundred 
American merchantmen were seized and confiscated by British cruisers 
between 1803 and 1811. In spite of these obstacles, and in spite of 
the war of 1812, during which relief to our commerce was attempted 
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by raising the discriminatory ad valorem duties on merchandise in 
foreign bottoms to 15% per cent., our merchant marine increased at 
such a rate that it quintupled itself in twenty years. 

In 1815 was begun the withdrawal of protection to our merchant 
marine; in that year Great Britain proper—. ¢., the United King- 
dom—was released from discriminatory ad valorem duties, and the 
release of other important countries followed: Spanish North Ameri- 
can Colonies, 1819; Russia, Netherlands, Sardinia, and Republic of 
Columbia, 1824; Denmark, 1826; Bremen, Hamburg, etc., Sweden 
and Norway, and dominions of the Pope, 1827; Brazil and Prussia, 
1828; Austria, 1829; and in 1830 we made the famous treaty, before 
alluded to, by which we gave up these duties on merchandise in British 
Colonial bottoms in return for like favors for our own colonial ship- 
ping—save the mark! 

In the same year a Treasury schedule cited thirty-two such releases 
with as many nations and colonies, and, although out of chronological 
order, it may be well to state here, in connection with this cause of 
the decline of our merchant marine, that Spain was released from 
these duties in 1871, and France in 1873. They can now be col- 
lected only on merchandise in vessels of Cuba and Porto Rico. 

Of course, new treaties have been made with the countries named 
as they have changed their geographical or political relations, and 
with other countries since 1830, but in every case has the stipulation 
been made in regard to our giving up discriminatory ad valorem 
duties; and at the same time, or by separate treaties, that we forego 
discriminatory tonnage dues. 

Although it had become an unprotected industry in a protectionist 
country, our ocean carrying trade had received such an impetus that 
from 1830 to 1855 the average annual loss of our own carrying to the 
trade was less than six-tenths of one percent. We were losing ground, 
but losing slowly. 

During that quarter of a century we could cheaply produce the ma- 
terials for building ships, we possessed the skilled labor to build them, 
the capital to invest in them, the energy to make them profitable, and 
the seamen to sail them; and so, as long as steam was kept out of the 
way, our merchant marine made a brave fight for its life, with the well- 
protected infant industries ashore. 

That was the time of the fast American tea clippers and the famous 
Western ocean packets. 

Unfortunately for our shipping interests,-steam requires iron for 
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boilers and engines—unfortunately because we have practically decided 
that our iron shall be too precious a metal to be used for maritime pur- 
poses in competition with cheap foreign iron. Still, as long as wooden 
hulls would answer the purpose, against heavy odds we made a strug- 
gle to uphold our merchant marine, and really owned some important 
lines of steamers; but the struggle was necessarily a vain one. 

In 1855 about 20 per. cent. of the world’s ocean carrying was done 
in steamers, and in that year we put afloat 507 square-rigged sailing 
crafts and 243 steamers; in 1860 the steam carrying trade of the 
world had reached about 30 per cent. of the total, and in that year 
were launched 146 square-rigged sailing crafts and 264 steamers. 

When it was considered that the major portion of the square-rigged 
tonnage built was for foreign carrying, and that by far the greater part 
of the steamer tonnage was for the coastwise trade, these figures show 
that even before the war of the Rebellion we were heavily handicapped 
in the race for a steam marine. 

The war of the Rebellion was directly disastrous to our shipping 
interests by making it dangerous for merchandise to be afloat in 
American bottoms, and so compelling it to seek foreign carriage, and 
by proving that we could not protect our ships on the high seas, thus 
causing them to take cover under foreign colors; indirectly by de- 
pressing business generally, by imposing high taxes on capital invested 
in ships, and by diverting the services of some of the best merchant 
officers and seamen to the navy. 

The following abstract from official statistical reports shows the loss 
of tonnage during the war of the Rebellion: 
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It was to have been expected that this loss would be regained after 
the war causes had ceased to exist ; and, as a matter of fact, there was 
a slight regaining in the matter of tonnage—not in any way propor- 
tionate to the increase in commerce, but still a regaining. 

The protected coasting trade could not avoid increasing more than 
any of the other shipping interests. By 1874 this trade had 3,293,439 
tons employed, since which time it has fallen off till in 1880 we find 
it with a tonnage something smaller than that it possessed in 1860. 
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The foreign trade and the fisheries in 1880 employed respectively 
about one-half and one-third of the number of tons they did in 1860. 

Directly after the war a most patriotic statute—Section 4,135, 
Revised Statutes of the United States—was added to our navigation 
laws, by which those ships which for self-preservation had been 
forced to seek under foreign colors the protection that our Govern- 
ment could not provide were debarred the privilege of again becoming 
vessels of the United States. This measure was very patriotic in itself; 
and, more than that, it indicated the possession of great patriotism by 
the owners of those ships, since patriotism alone could have been the 
inducement for owners to sail those ships under the United States 
flag again, when the doing so would have made their expenses in the 
matters of taxation and wages of crew very much greater, and would 
have deprived them of a better protection on the high seas and in port 
than our Government has ever given. But the comparatively small 
amount of tonnage of which we were deprived by this patriotic post- 
bellum legislation should have been made up an hundred fold by the 
natural increase in our shipping corresponding to the growth of our 
commerce had there not been a combination of causes to prevent. 
When the war was over the country found itself embarrassed by high 
taxes, with labor at superprotection prices, and in need of all the 
capital that could be had for internal improvements and developments. 
Under such circumstances our high-taxed capital naturally sought 
investments where it could be protected from low-taxed foreign 
capital—in mines, manufactures, railroads, real estate, anything and 
everything rather than in unprotected ships for the foreign trade that, 
from the very nature of their work, must have competed with cheap 
foreign ships. } 

The coasting trade was and is protected sufficiently to suit the most 
ardent protectionist by Sections 4,220 and 4,337, the first of which 
gives coasters freedom from tonnage dues, while the latter forbids the 
competition of foreigners in the trade, under penalty of confiscation of 
cargoes. In this latter respect we could not well give more protection. 

On the other hand, the coasting trade is hampered by high taxes and 
expense in the matter of iron ships employed in it; but, since there is no 
competition with foreigners, it can very well carry those burdens and 
regulate itself upon the general principles of supply and demand. As 
a matter of fact, it has so regulated itself, and in 1880 employed only 
a few less than in 1860. 

In view of the great increase of production in the country during 
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the last twenty years, this showing is not altogether satisfactory ; but 
we must console ourselves with the idea that the lack of increase in 
the trade is due to the effect of our general policy of discouraging all 
things maritime, and that, any way, we are not paying foreigners to do 
it for us. 

The chief causes of the decline in the whale ‘fisheries are evidently 
decline in the demand for oil and increase in the difficulties of obtain- 
ing it. As whalers pay no tonnage dues, those of New Bedford are on 
a par with those of Dundee, save in the matter of local taxation; this 
difference, to be sure, may and does make the Dundee ship pay a small 
profit, when, under like circumstances of take, the New Bedforder is 
not earning her living; but it is perhaps no more than fair that the 
whale fishery should pay its portion toward the support of our policy 
of high prices; and, any way, the whale fishery is no longer a very im- 
portant industry, and so there is no reason why we should not, if we 
choose, crush it out by the method of local taxation. 

The decline in tonnage employed in the banks fisheries does not 
show exactly the decline in the industry, for a smaller number of the 
later smacks can, through improved methods, accomplish an equal 
amount of work. 

The lessening of the supply of fish, of course, has a marked effect. 
But, in the light thrown on the subject by the late Fisheries Award, it 
would seem that as a nation we are willing that they should have a fair 
chance for existence, which is all that can be expected for any mari- 
time industry. 

The causes of the post-bellum decline of our foreign carrying trade 
are more legislative in character and more lamentable in effect. 

In the decade 1860-1870 two important maritime facts became ap- 
parent—that the material for ship construction was to come largely 
from iron mines, and that steam -was to be the propelling power, this 
last showing itself plainly in the increase of the proportion of the 
world’s ocean-borne merchandise carried in steamers—an increase of 
from 29 per cent. in the decade 1850-1860 to 43 per cent. in the 
decade 1860-1870. 

We met the issue by holding fast to our law of register, by raising 
still higher the already high price of iron, by heavily taxing capital 
invested in shipping, and by hampering our merchant marine with 
exorbitant consular fees, and oppressive laws in regard to the discharge 
of seamen. 

It would seem that a better scheme for the suppression of our mer- 
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chant marine could hardly have been devised ; certainly its effective- 
ness as such has been abundantly proved by the record of the last 
decade through which it has operated. Meantime Great Britain has 
seized her opportunity by building a numerous fleet of iron ships, and 
by kindly taking into her hands our foreign carrying trade which we will 
not allow our own people to do. 

To illustrate the discrimination against American steamship lines, 
let us suppose that an American and an English corporation run lines 
of iron steamers from New York to Liverpool in the American carrying 
trade. Suppose each line possesses the same number of ships—say 
four—of exactly equal capacity in all respects, and that the earnings 
of each line are exactly the same; suppose that the English corpora- 
tion invested $2,000,000 in ships—the American corporation would 
then have to invest from 25 to 50 per cent. more; suppose this excess 
to be 40 per cent.; that in both cases the gross annual earnings are 
$200,000, and that the interest allowed on capital is 4 per cent. per 
annum. 

Throwing out of consideration the disadvantages the American line 
would labor under in larger consular fees and higher wage of crew, 
the figures would compare as follows: 
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If the gross earnings of these lines were for each $80,000, the net 
earnings of the British line would be zero, the tax zero, and the loss 
zero; the net earnings of the American line would be minus $32,000, 
the tax $70,000, and the loss $102,000; if in this last case we make 
the wildly improbable hypothesis that the two corporations could buy 
their ships at the same price, the loss of the American line would then 
be reduced to $50,000. 

Truly do we value the flag of our country, practically value it when 
we would charge an American four-ship cheap-steamer line $100,000 
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a year for the privilege of flying it. But, unfortunately for us, there 
are almost no takers at that price, evidently owing to the lack of 
patriotism among those of our citizens whose duty it is to become ship- 
owners. 

The writer would say that he has been entirely unable to obtain satis- 
factory data upon which to base an estimate of the excess in price of 
American over English iron ships. 

From the statements of several American shipowners this excess 
would seem to vary from 25 to 50 per cent., with an indeterminate co- 
efficient of sharpness on the part of the individual buyer. 

On the other hand, an editorial in a newspaper supposed to be pub- 
lished in the interests of American iron shipbuilders authoritatively 
states that ships equal in every respect can be built just as cheaply on 
the Delaware as on the Clyde; doubtless the Delaware firms can sell 
ships at prices as low as any in the world, but doubtless they never 
will as long as they are part and parcel of that ‘power greater than 
Congress, the combined iron interests of the country. 

The discrimination against American ships by local taxation applies 
to the sailing carrying trade as well as in the hypothetical cases of lines 
of iron steamers; and it is mainly by the aid of this discrimination that 
the Norwegians, Italians and other peoples are enabled to take the sail- 
ing carrying trade from us. We have the appliances, and can ourselves 
cheaply provide most of the material for building wooden sailing craft, 
while those needed from abroad were in 1872 put on the free list. Con- 
sistent with this legislation to encourage wooden shipbuilding—Secs. 
2,513 and 2,514, R. S. of U. S.—in the last decade, a decade during 
which 61 per cent. of the world’s ocean carrying was done in steamers, 
and during which statistics showed that, tonnage being equal, steamers 
have five times the carrying power and seven times less risk than sail- 
ing craft—there should have been passed laws discriminating against 
railroads and favoring stage coaches. Had there been such legislation, 
we might now have some fine stage coaches in the domestic, just as we 
do have some fine sailing craft in the foreign, carrying trade. 

But this legislation favoring wooden sailing ships is not altogether 
absurd ; it has a pathetic side in showing that our legislators would 
give us a little commerce if they they were allowed to do so by the 
iron and other powerful interests. 

The causes of the decline of our merchant marine may then be gen- 
eralized as lack of legislative protection in a protectionalist country, 
and: lack of armed protection during the war of the Rebellion. The 
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preventives to its revival may be detailed as: excessive local taxa- 
tion; excessive prices of iron ships; exhorbitant consular fees; op- 
pressive measures in regard to advance pay for discharged seamen; 
high wages of crew; large running expenses, owing to general 
high prices. Means to be taken for the revival of our merchant 
marine. 

The deductions drawn from the official figures quoted in the fore- 
going pages may be entirely erroneous; but the figures themselves, if 
they show anything, show, what is apparent to the most casual observer 
of shipping in any of our larger seaports, that to revive our merchant 
marine we must regain our foreign carrying trade; and that, to do this 
last, we must own and employ in the trade iron and steel ships. 

At first glance the problem of how to accomplish this regaining of 
our ocean carrying seems very easy of solution; since foreigners can 
do it for $120,000,000 per year, and since our general protection 
policy prevents our own people from doing it so cheaply by—suppose 
—$30,000,000, the direct and simple solution of the problem would be 
to pay our own maritime people $150,000,000 per year for doing the 
work; $120,000,000 in freights and passage money, as now, and 
$30,000,000 in lump subsidies from the national Treasury. But this 
two-and-two-make-four method of reckoning is entirely impracticable 
of application to the case in point; for we prefer that, for ourselves, 
two and two should make six or seven; and this they can be readily 
made to do by adding the necessary increase indirectly, a process of 
procedure that, according to our theory, makes the increase equivalent 
to nothing at all. We will never pay large lump sums out of the 
Treasury unless we are compelled to do so. It seems extravagant; 
and no congressman who has a natural longing for reélection would 
dare to face his constituents in a mining, manufacturing or an agri- 
cultural district after advocating the revival of our merchant marine 
by the method of direct purchase. 

The greatest burden upon American shipping might be lifted by abol- 
ishing local taxation. But it is doubtful whether there be sufficient 
national power to do this; for, although some of us are fond of declar- 
ing that the United States is a Nation with a big N, others of us are 
equally positive, especially in regard to the Constitution-guaranteed 
rights of local government, and more especially still in regard to the 
collection of politically convenient local revenues—though not in 
regard to the entire independence of States (pushing that theory has 
not been interesting since 1865)—that the United States are a union 
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of States with big SS’s, and the attempt to deprive the seaboard States 
of their revenues derived from taxes on shipping might turn the scale 
and make the others outnumber the some. Still, it would not seem 
entirely impossible to persuade these States to grant this favor to the 
nation as regards taxes on ships in the foreign trade, because the local 
revenues from that source are now very small, and at the present rate 
of decrease they will soon be nothing at all. Or tonnage dues might 
be raised—we can make them as high as we like, providing they are 
not discriminatory—and the difference of revenue between what it is 
and what it would be with higher tonnage dues used to buy off the 
States from exercising their rights of local taxation.! 

With this burden removed, our merchant marine would still be over- 
weighted by expensive ships, exorbitant consular fees, oppressive 
measures in the matter of discharge of seamen, high wage of crew, 
and high running expenses. 

In view of the facts that in political parlance the consulship of a 
certain European port “is considered to be worth” twice the salary 
of the Chief Executive of the nation, and that we have all, in the most 
startling manner, been lately made aware of the intense longing with 
which a now celebrated politician desired the consulship of a certain 
other European port, it would seem a delicate matter to attempt to 
change the schedule of consular fees. Again, these are to a very 
great degree the perquisites of politicians for whom offices cannot be 
found within the country, and admirably fulfill their reason of being 
by providing emoluments indirectly, the exact amount of which 
cannot be known to the people at large. But a management of the 
scale of fees might be made so as to relieve our ships by making the 
fees exactly equal to those paid by competing foreign vessels, and then 
allowing the consuls to charge the nation with the difference between 
what the fees now are and what they would be under such an arrange- 
ment. In this way the politicians would lose nothing, and therefore 
might be willing to allow the change, while the people at large would 
be kept just as ignorant as they now are of the actual amount they 
pay. As regards the two least important preventives to the revival 
of our merchant marine—the inability of a ship to discharge her crew 
in a foreign port, and the high wage of crew—these can be easily 
remedied; and, indeed, at the present writing there is a bill in 
Congress looking to the rectification of the first. The high wage can 

t Since this paper was prepared New York, following in the wake of Pennsylvania, has 
abolished local taxation on shipping. 
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be avoided by simply employing cheap foreign labor before the mast, 
while, as to officers, there are plenty of capable Americans who wil] 
gladly sail ships for the same pay that foreigners give—plenty of 
them, and seamen they are, every inch. It is true that the death rate 
of vessels of the United States is greater than that of those of any 
other maritime nation; but this is owing to their having to take 
greater risks in order to earn a living, not to lubberliness of our mer- 
chant officers. 

In rectifying these matters of discharge and wage of seamen, “ poor 
Jack” goes to the wall; but there is really no more reason why his 
welfare should be considered than that of the Fall River operative 
employed in a fully protected shore industry. 

As the high rates of running expenses of American vessels are due 
to the high prices of commodities, resulting from our well-established 
protective policy, our ships can only be relieved of them by receiving 
from the Government an equivalent to the difference between the 
prices and real values of the commodities used. 

To the writer it would seem possible to persuade the States inter- 
ested to abolish local taxation on the foreign carrying trade by 
demonstrating that the loss to their revenues would be small at 
present, and in the near future, under present conditions, nothing 
at all; while there would be some glory, if no dollars, in having ships in 
the foreign trade flying the American flag, with at least a fair chance 
that all losses to revenue from abolishing local taxation would be made 
good by the increase of commerce in their ports that would come with 
a flourishing American marine. If these arguments failed, the States 
might be bought off with money obtained, as suggested, from increased 
tonnage dues on vessels of all nationalities. j 

The greatest impediment being removed by the local authorities, 
the general Government might be persuaded, on its part, to establish 
mile-ton bounties for all American vessels in the foreign trade, at 
such a scale as to make good the difference between real values of 
ships and stores and the prices paid to American shipbuilders and 
shipchandlers. These mile-ton bounties seem practicable because 
the total amount of money so expended would be small, as compared 
with lump subsidies; because great corporations could not easily absorb 
it without giving something in return to the marine, and because it would 
be widely distributed, scattered about in comparatively small sums, so 
that the people at large would not readily understand how much they 
were paying for the protection of steamship builders. The bounties 
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for sailing craft would be absolutely small—just enough to make the 
difference between profit and loss in sailing them. 

With local taxation abolished, mile-ton bounties established, con- 
sular fees paid by American ships made equal to those paid by 
competing foreign vessels, and discharge and wage of crew rec- 
tified in the manner suggested, American ships would have a chance 
for existence better by 1 per cent. of net earnings than those of 
Great Britain, and worse by the indefinite amount represented by the 
commercial prestige that that nation has built up on the ruins of our 
carrying trade—a prestige supported by a numerous fleet of fine ships 
in the well-settled trade of carrying our imports and exports. 

Under such conditions our merchant marine would probably begin 
to slowly revive. The great obstacle would be the competition of the 
ships now doing the work which of right belongs to our own marine, 
and which they would attempt to continue to do at ruinously low 
rates of freight and passage, rather than rust out in British ports. 

If these ships could be absorbed by purchase, the revival of the 
American marine might be very rapid, and it would not seem alto- 
gether impossible to persuade the iron shipbuilding and connected 
interests to allow this purchase, since it would be a generous act to the 
country on their part, and would bring to themselves much more money 
than they would have if they refused the favor; for it is plain that in 
twenty years miore ships would be required to supply a well-established 
flourishing marine, free from excessive competition, than would be 
required to furnish the initial and supply vessels for a slow-growing 
trade engaged in a duel to the death with a powerful adversary. 

If it were considered of any moment to have American seamen in 
American vessels, a shipping bounty might be paid to every American 
citizen serving in the foreign trade, the amount of the bounty to be 
equal to the difference of wage paid foreign seamen and to seamen in 
our coasting trade for the time served. A prominent Senator of the 
dominant party, in senatorial debate the other day, enunciated the 
dogma, which we seem to receive as an article of national faith, that 
“the American rate of wages must be maintained.” Todo that forthe 
American sailor in the foreign trade, either a shipping bounty must be 
paid to him direct, or the mile-ton ship bounty must be made large 
enough for the owner to do it. 

The direct bounty to the men would seem the most likely to succeed 
asa national legislative measure, because it would give oursilver-tongued 
orators an opportunity to affect to really care for the interests of poor 
4 
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voteless Jack, an opportunity they might be willing to pay for by pass- 
ing the measure. There need be no money voted for these bounties. 
Congressmen need run no risk of offending their constituents in 
this respect, since it might well be hypothecated from the naval 


appropriations. 

This might necessitate the abolition of the navy as such; but, since 
the cruising navy is only an adjunct of the foreign carrying trade, it 
should be required to make all sacrifices for this latter, even to the 
giving up of its useless life. 

The present cruising navy is utterly useless, unable to sail, or steam, 
or fight, or run away; and a late thorough investigation has shown that 
in eight years it would take $31,000,000 to put it on a fairly effective 
footing—a sum equal to that we pay indirectly for the protection of a 
branch of the iron interest in one year, and consequently altogether 
too much to draw from the Treasury for eight years’ work on the navy. 
The present protection to our citizens abroad and to our small mer- 
chant marine is accomplished by the majesty of the name of the 
nation, by the kind offices of foreign men-of-war, and by our own 
national vessels; these last are absurdities, and may as well be abol- 
ished. ; : 

The economy of relying entirely on the majesty of the name of the 
nation is patent; and then it would present magnificent facilities for 
aiding the oratorical swoop of the American eagle, which in our 
public speaking is the necessary preliminary to getting down to the 
details of overhauling the family history of the opposing candidate, 
or of whatever may be the real question at issue. 

Of course, it ‘would really neither protect our citizens abroad in 
their just rights nor direct them to respect the rights of others, es- 
pecially among those many people who have never heard of the 
United States of America, any more than it would aid our diplo- 
mats in questions arising from isthmian canals and South American 
complications; but neither does our present plan. It could make us 
no more ridiculous in the eyes of foreign nations than we now are, 
and it would be much cheaper. 

We could then quite unreservedly avail ourselves of the services of , 
foreign ships when our citizens really needed help, as we have lately 
been forced to do, through lack of national vessels for the work, in 
saving from massacre our own citizens in one of our own territories, 
in going to the aid of our own shipwrecked sailors off our own coast, 
and in many other cases. 
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Nor need there be any national humiliation in adopting such a 
course, for we could do then as we do now—simply decline to feel 
any. 

No act of abolition of the navy is necessary, for, by diverting the 
funds that support it to other and more practically useful channels, we 
can allow it to slowly sink from inanition till a real merchant marine 
shall demand a real armed protection. 

Since Great Britain has taken our carrying trade, it is perhaps only 
fair that she should do our naval work, and if, at the same time we take 
from her the trade and the dollars, we can give her the naval work and 
the expense, it will be a shrewd and profitable arrangement, for we 
can fully pay her for services of men-of-war that would cost ourselves 
hundreds of dollars, in more inexpensive letters of thanks from the 
State Department. 

The question of wage of crew being thus settled, there remain but 
two causes to prevent Americans from going to sea—hard work and 
danger. The first needs no attention because it is axiomatic that 
Americans will work hard for money, and, as regards the second, 
it need only be said that the death rate from dangers of the deep last 
year was 134 per 1,000, while the excess of the death rate of 
New York over Brooklyn was 33 per 1,000; therefore, an inhabitant 
ot Brooklyn who takes to the sea for a profession thereby increases his 
chances of death by being drowned or blown up only one-half as much 
as he does his chance of death from other causes by remaining ashore 
and moving across the East River. 

The general plan proposed in this paper for the revival of our 
merchant marine is, then, to encourage Americans to own ships, to 
encourage Americans to go to sea, to provide a market for American 
built ships, and to discourage foreigners from doing our ocean carrying. 
In detail it is: 

I. For all States interested to abolish local taxation on shipping in 
the foreign carrying trade. 

II. For Congress to establish mile-ton bounties for all American 
built vessels in the foreign carrying trade, on a scale that shall 
compensate for the difference in the prices of such ships, with their 
stores, and their real values in open market; to regulate discharge and 
shipping of seamen on a basis similar to that used by the nations who 
now do our ocean carrying; to establish shipping bounties for all 
American seamen serving in the foreign trade, on such a scale as to 
compensate for the difference of wages paid to foreign seamen and to 
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seamen in our own coasting trade; to make consular fees equal 
to those paid by competing ships of other nations. 

These two last desiderata to be accomplished in the ways suggested, 
or tacitly by making the mile-ton bounties sufficiently large, according 
to the opposition that the one or the other method shall develop. 

III. For our combined protected infant industries, to allow Congress 
to change our law of registry as regards foreign ships already built or 
being built at the date of the amendment of the statute. If this cannot 
be allowed, then to grant to Americans the privilege of purchasing 
ships which at the date of the amendment of the statue shall be 
actually employed in transporting American exports and imports. 

Although the merchant marine has nothing to hope for from either 
one of the great political parties of the country, it having suffered 
severely under the dominance of each, the vague inchoate party ideas 
that stand for principles in regard to maritime affairs have been con- 
sidered in the suggested means to be taken for the revival of those 
affairs; for, though one party would favor lump subsidies and oppose 
free ships, it might be willing to allow a limited number of free ships 
for the sake of the limited subsidies in_mile-ton bounties, just as the 
other, which would oppose subsidies of any kind and favor unlimited 
free ships, might be willing to allow the mile-ton bounties for the sake 
of a limited number of free ships. 

The danger of over-production of the world’s ocean transportation 
has not been touched upon because, in order to exist, our merchant 
marine must have protection, like everything else American, and thus 
be sheltered from the effect of the world’s advance in this direction. 
Nor does it seem possible that danger from this source can be imminent 
to us so long as it is possible for men to starve in Asia while men in 
America are burning corn for fuel, for most hungry men will give their 
labor for the transportation of food to them before they will starve, 
and their labor is worth money. 

And this is the one great argument relied upon to support the pro- 
posed plan for the flying of our country’s flag upon the ocean, the 
argument that most nearly appeals to the American heart—money. 
Money for the nation in saving to the people, at the small expense of 
mile-ton bounties, the enormous outlay for foreign transportation 
of our exports and imports; money for the ship-owning States in the 
increase of commerce in their ports; money for the capitalists in safe 
and profitable investments in well-protected American ships; money 
for the shipbuilder in the market for his high-priced productions; 
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money for the seamen in the shipping bounties, and, at least, no loss 
of money to the politician-consuls and ship chandlers. 

To us of the navy who with very rare exception have for the best 
of all possible reasons not the slightest personal inte.est in invest- 
ments of capital of any kind, the romantic, rather than the practical, 
side of this question presents itself. 

Perhaps a seafaring life engenders a sickly,sentiment ; but, whatever 
the cause, all of us when entering the great seaports of the world have 
felt with greater or less intenseness a longing that habit does not help 
us to bear, a heart-sick, home-sick longing for the sight of a bit 
of striped bunting flying somewhere, without having to look for 
it at the peak of the peculiar floating construction in which we 
were serving. 

We love to “see visions and dream dreams,” dreams of the time 
when our country shall conclude that laws for the suppression 
of commerce are unwise, and shall cease to pay more than her due 
proportion of the 4 per cent. toll levied by Great Britain on the 
commerce of the world; when American exports are carried in 
American bottoms, and when our maritime affairs shall assume a 
proportion commensurate with the greatness of the nation. 

Those of us who are young and optimistic hope to live to see the 
day when an observer on the Battery, at New York, can note that some 
of the passing ocean steamers fly the American flag; and deep down 
in our hearts there is a dearer, though a fainter, hope, a hope that, not 
in our generation, but some time in the dim far-off future, there may 
come such an American maritime millenium that it may be possible to 
see a flagship of a United States squadron that bears a resemblance— 
slight it may be, but still a traceable resemblance—to a real man- 
of-war. 
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THE RELATION OF THE FAMILY TO THE STATE. 






HERE are three natural societies of human beings—the Family, 

the State, the Church. They are natural societies, as being the 
outgrowths of man’s nature, the results of natural affinities, not the 
products of man’s contrivance. Man did not, after arriving at the 
maturity of his powers, invent the Family, or the State, or the Church; 
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he was born into a condition of being which involves them and makes 

them necessary to his perfection. His membership in each society is. 
so far voluntary that he can realize the relationship to its full extent 

only by entering into it of free choice; it is not voluntary in the sense 

that he is at liberty to remain outside of it, or can do so with impunity. 

In holding himself aloof, so far as is possible, from participation in these 

primal relationships, he not only foregoes some of the possibilities of 
his nature and the means of his development, but he suffers a positive 

diminution of the powers which belong to him as a man, and he more- 

over withholds from the general sum of human well-being that quan- 

tum of benefit which should have come to it through him. A man 

may, for reasons sufficient to himself, decline to associate himself with 

others in a literary, or political, or esthetic club, and by so doing would 

lose only what he might have gained by joining it. But the man with- 

out a home, and without a country, and without a church, is a muti- 

lated, fragmentary human being—he is quite likely to be a vicious and 

dangerous one. 

Man did not, we say, invent these three primal relationships. They 
are, nevertheless, inventions, showing marks of design, having each its 
own definite purpose, and containing within itself-all the means neces- 
sary for attaining that purpose. Not more evident are the indications 
of a designing wisdom and benevolence in nature than are the mani- 
festations of a divine plan running through these natural human rela- 
tions, and working through them all for the highest well-being of men. 
The Family, starting from the physical relation of the opposite sexes, 
finds its full conception in a society of two parents and their offspring 
so united by free choice and community of blood as to have formed 
between them a natural bond of affection and mutual interest which 
prompts each member to seek the well-being of all the rest. How 
admirable is the agreement between instinct and prudence, how 
exquisite the blending of affection with duty, secured in the very 
constitution of the Family! Through its agency all the forces of 
human nature seem to be pledged to work together in the interests 
of virtue and well-being. The State is the union of a multitude of 
families of common race and character for the purpose of promoting 
those interests, called civil or political, which large masses of men 
have in common. That the State is, properly considered, a union 
of families, rather than of individuals, will appear more plainly here- 
after. The Church is the society which results from the common 
spiritual nature of men. Feeling themselves to be appointed to a 
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common destiny, charged with common trusts of truth and duty, and 
inspired by common hopes, men are thereby impelled to seek unity of 
conviction and concert ofaction. Religion being something more than 
a matter between the individual and God, being also a source of new 
and important relations between the individual and his fellow men— 
the Christian religion conspicuously so—necessitates a religious society, 
or the Church, which thus takes its place beside the other two, the 
Family and the State, as one of the three natural and consistent 
societies of men upon earth. 

The ultimate aim of all these three societies, we have next to notice, 
is one and the same, though sought by different means. It is the 
development and perfection of the individual. The object for which 
the Family exists is not the perfection of family life, nor the good of the 
commonwealth, nor the progress of the church—all these mediately, 
none of them ultimately—but rather the development and perfection of 
each individual. The State and the Church exist for the same end. 
The chief end of all things human and earthly is the same. It is, so 
far as concerns mankind, to “ present every man PERFECT.” 

But in this service and consecration, we notice again, all these 
relationships are mutually dependent and helpful. The Family is 
dependent for its highest welfare and largest capabilities on influences 
which come to it from the Church on the one hand, and from the State 
on the other, and these in their turn receive from the Family helps and 
powers which can be derived from no other source. The State is 
dependent on the Church and the Church on the State where no 
formal union exists, inasmuch as neither can attain its highest 
efficiency without the aid of the other. And so of all these three 
societies it may be said that they are so implicated one with another 
that the perfection of any one requires the perfection of all; that the 
degradation of one tends to drag the others down with it. 

We consider at this time only the relations of the Family and the 
State to each other. 

Although logically the State and the Family are necessarily 
consistent, inasmuch as each implies the other, yet chronologically 
the Family precedes the State. In primitive life the Family contains 
for a time the State within itself. The Patriarchal Family is at once 
Family and State; the Family, however, in vigorous existence, but the 
State only in germ. This Patriarchal Family, being more than 
Family, exercising some of the prerogatives of the State, is not, there- 
fore, as some would represent it, the ideal Family. The head of it is 
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not merely Father, but Magistrate and Priest. The functions of society 
are not yet divided—the boundaries of Family, State and Church are 
not yet marked out. The State and the Family begin to separate 
when the different families begin to find that they have other interests 
besides domestic ones; that they have common interests, a common 
life as a larger community, including all those within some natural 
boundary, or those speaking the same language. Associated in this 
larger community they find that they have a greater power for defense 
or conquest, greater resources for public works, greater dignity in the 
presence of other communities. The idea of the Nation, the State, now 
grows apace, and political institutions become established. This 
natural genesis of the State out of the Family is illustrated, step 
by step, in the Old Testament history of a particular family growing 
into a nation. With the development of the State. we find a 
resumption by it of the powers which, properly belonging to it, had 
been temporarily exercised by the Family, as, for example, the power 
of life and death in the Patriarchal Family, and a large part of what 
was involved in the patria protestas of the Roman family. 

I. Now as the State, genetically, arises out of the Family, comes to 
the consciousness of itself and the realization of its own proper function 
under the tutelage of the Family, so in all the stages of human prog- 
ress the State is dependent on the Family for the rudimentary and 
preparatory training of its citizens in the duties of citizenship. 

In order to the existence, still more in order to the prosperity, of 
the commonwealth, it is necessary that the citizens have, first, certain 
ideas, certain conceptions of the public weal, as an end to be sought 
distinct from individual weal; and, secondly, certain virtues which have 
reference to the common weal, civic or public virtues. Now the State 
is dependent on the Family for training both in these ideas and in 
these virtues. 

First let us see how the Family is a training-school in civic ideas. 
Suppose, for a moment, that the common assertion were true, that 
society is made up of individuals, each individual a unit, separate, 
complete in himself, bound by no natural tie to others, associated with 
others only as chance, or caprice, or prudence should dictate. Who 
does not see that this state of things affords no starting point, no 
nucleus for society, that it leaves room only for an association wholly 
artificial and conventional? How, on this theory, can the State be 
rescued from the logical perils of secession and repudiation? But by 
coming into the State through the Family every one gets a concep- 
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tion of a society which is not composed of separate and complete indi- 
viduals, but is a whole, made up of mutually dependent parts, a society 
which has a natural and organic unity, the unity not of bricks ina 
pile, but of members of one body. The interdependence of the mem- 
bers of the family; the helplessness of one appealing to the strength 
of another; the alternation of service between the child who to-day 
receives help and a few years hence gives it again to those from whom 
he received it; the variety of sex and character, of capacity and apti- 
tude, calling forth mutual interest and sympathy, and interchanges of 
ministry—all this, which comes, not of some fine artifice, but simply 
and naturally into the family life, serves to form the idea of a so¢iety 
which is not a mere aggregate of individuals, but a union of members, 
a whole made up by the subordination and balance and complement 
of all its parts. 

That the true conception of civil society has its genesis in the 
Family and is transferred thence to the State is shown by the fact 
that, when this idea becomes dormant or confused in the minds of 
citizens, wise men always seek to reinspire it by influences fetched 
from its birthplace, the Family. Accordingly, when statesmen would 
illustrate and enforce the principles of State life, they do so by appeal- 
ing to the family relations. The country is the Fatherland. The 
nation is mother country to its colonies and dependencies. Citizens 
are brethren; civil war is fraternal strife; the States of the Union are 
a sisterhood. The factions of party are likened to conjugal discord. 
Peace is the “united and married calm of States.” “Dear are 
parents,” says Cicero. ‘“‘ Dear are children, relatives, friends; but 
the Fatherland alone embraces all the endearments of all.” What 
does all this mean except that the Family and the State having 
these ideas in common, the Family exemplifies them more com- 
pletely and can teach them more impressively? To prepare men 
to conceive of the State as a larger Family, in which individuals 
gladly lose their individuality by blending it with that of others, in 
which each is impelled not by prudence merely, but also by affection, 
_ to contribute something and sacrifice something for the good of the 
whole—this is what the Family accomplishes as a training-school in 
civic ideas. 

Out of this right conception of the State grow the civic virtues on 
which the welfare of the State depends, and for training in these vir- 
tues the State is largely dependent on the Family. Foremost among » 
the civic virtues is obedience to law. Political society is impossible 
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among savages, because individual passion rides down considerations 
of the public weal. Private revenge will not be balked of its purpose; 
might will not yield to right. The conception of LAW as authoritative 
and supreme, stronger than the arm of the warrior, more awful than 
the rage of a maddened chieftain, is the result of a long course of edu- 
cation by the disasters and sufferings attendant upon the anarchy of 
individualism. Now, but for the training of the Family, every human 
being would grow up with the same spirit of resistant egotism. It is 
the instinct of the untutored human being, as it is of the savage ani- 
mal. If it were not for the training of the Family, society would have 
to wage perpetual war with this self-asserting spirit of human nature, 
renewing the contest with every fresh generation, and finding its work 
no easier from century to century. Take the example of those who 
have come up without homes, or in turbulent homes, and see what all 
would be. But the Family, by the necessity of its constitution, is a 
training-school in the virtue of obedience, and a well-conducted family 
is the best possible training-school in that virtue. Parental authority 
imposes law and claims obedience at so early a stage, and with such 
gently progressive demands, that obedience becomes a habit, and defer- 
ence to law an unconscious attitude of the mind, long before civil 
authority finds occasion to require obedience. _ Especially in the Chris- 
tian family, where authority presents itself, not in the form of the stern 
Roman patria potestas, borrowed from the conception of Jupiter omnip- 
otens, or furnishing that conception, but rather as the blended justice 
and love of an earthly—reflecting that of a heavenly—Father, law beams 
upon the child’s mind with such benign authority that obedience is not 
associated with rebellious feelings and a sense of personal degradation, 
but with respect for superior wisdom and goodness. A child who has 
not learned obedience at home will never learn what true obedience is, 
or will learn it at a great disadvantage. We put it upon the school to 
enforce and teach obedience, and we give to the school the authority 
of a parent for this purpose. But the school has no natural authority 
over the child, none that appeals to his instincts and his feelings. The 
school may do much to make up for the deficient training of the home, 
but it can never wholly supply the lack of it. He who has missed the 
lesson which the true home gives in the authority of law may be 
brought to conform through fear to the law which threatens him; he may 
willingly obey a law which he approves, but he has missed the only 
school in which natural superiority, on the one side, and natural affec- 
tion, on the other, make obedience itself not only easy, but honorable. 
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And this virtue, which in its comprehensive form is the subordination 
of selfish to public considerations, has not merely a passive side 
in obedience, but also an active side in public spirit. A good citizen 
is one who not merely obeys the laws of his country, but who is Teady 
to devise, to exert himself, to sacrifice himself, if need be, for the gen- 
eral good. For this virtue also the Family trains the citizen. For 
taking in hand the little selfish egotist which every child is, and making 
him feel that he is a member of a body whose interests he is bound to 
regard as above his own, nothing can be imagined more effective than 
the training of the Family. In every family that deserves the name 
the several members are put under the necessity, of learning the duty 
and the pleasure of individual exertion and sacrifice for the enjoyment, 
the benefit, the honor of the Family. To learn to take an interest in 
those who are bound in the bundle of life with us, to regard ourselves 
as honored by their honor and favored by their prosperity, to feel a 
stain on them as a wound to us, is to take a long step toward the 
attainment of that largest and most fruitful of the civic virtues, 
Patriotism. / 

That patriotism is almost wholly dependent on the Family will be 
conceded almost without argument. The patriotic feeling is not the 
offspring of great public assemblies, as it sometimes seems to be; it is 
born in the homes and is nursed at the firesides of the people. When 
the spirit of patriotism is to be roused, the appeal is to men’s altars and 
fires. When the Roman family was degraded and the domestic virtues 
ceased to be in high esteem, the civic virtues also fell away, patriotism 
decayed, and the commonwealth depended for its safety on a merce- 
nary soldiery. The fate of Sparta teaches the same lesson. The 
Family subordinated to the State, and thus, robbed of its rights and 
practically annihilated, resulted in the loss of those very civic virtues 
to which the Family had been sacrificed. This is true universally; 
where the home feeling is strong, there patriotism is warm and endur- 
ing; where that feeling is weak, patriotism is languid. The home 
feeling is the heart of the patriotic feeling. Take the history of our 
own country, and imagine that all the fireside patriotism were left out, 
and how much would there have been to rely on when red-handed 
treason struck at the nation’s life? If there had been no tales of the 
Mayflower and the early colonial times, of the Indian wars and the 
Revolution, told to the children on their fathers’ knees, no winter 
evening talks about the great events and the great men of the Union, 
no prayer at the family altar for the preservation of that Union and 
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the free institutions bound up with its life, there would have been no 
Gettysburgh, there would be to-day no United States of America. 
Another of the corner virtues of the social fabric is fidelity—trust- 
worthiness. Political society is a great system of trusts administered 
by individuals for the benefit of the whole. The franchise is but one 
of these trusts committed to a select, even though a large, number, to 
be exercised by them in the interest of all the people. Now the vital 
question of all governments, that on which more depends than on any 
other, is how to get the citizens qualified for these grave trusts. The 
intellectual qualification it tasks the resources of the State to secure. 
In its interest are established the comprehensive and costly systems of 
public education now maintained by all enlightened governments. 
Still more difficult is it to secure the moral qualification, the trust- 
worthiness which the State justly demands of its citizens. Most 
governments have no means of their own for training the people in 
those moralities on which public virtue depends. It is conceivable that, 
in the failure of voluntary religious and moral societies to provide an 
adequate moral basis for virtuous citizenship in the character of the 
people, government would be driven to the necessity of providing such 
religious and moral culture. It seems to be generally conceded that, 
there is at present no such necessity ; that the Family and the Church 
are adequate to supply the moral training which the State requires. 
But this consideration throws additional responsibility on the Church 
and the Family. With regard to the virtue which we are now consid- 
ering, fidelity to trusts, including truthfulness, integrity, conscientious 
regard to the rights and claims of others, the Family affords unequaled 
opportunities for right training. To have responsibility put upon one 
gradually in proportion as he is able to bear it; to be watched ¢arefully, 
but not suspiciously ; to be encouraged and helped, but not enough to 
take away the merit of succeeding, and thus to be educated in 
responsibility and trained to fidelity—this is one of the great opportu- 
nities which the true family gives to its members. How could the State 
forego this training of its citizens ? In what other way could the future 
trustees of power in the commonwealth be so well prepared for their 
trusts? ‘ 
Thus far of the Family as a training-school in civic virtues for the 
children. But the Family is of equal value to the State in its influence 
on the parents. In a striking passage on the high discipline of parent- 
hood, Herbert Spencer says: ‘The last stage in the mental develop- 
ment of each man and woman”—he might have added, in the moral 
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development, as well—‘“is to be reached only through the proper 
discharge of the parental relations.” If responsibility is the greatest 
of all educating forces, certainly that force culminates in the parental 
relation. Accordingly, the great statesmen, both ancient and modern, 
have sought to encourage matrimony and the rearing of children as 
tending to promote thoughtfulness, stability and devotion to the public 
good among the citizens. A man without domestic ties will not, in 
the nature of the case, feel the same responsibility for his public acts 
as will one who in all those acts feels himself to be acting for wife and 
children and posterity. It is a fact as patent as any in history that 
celibate orders, whether of men or women, while they may have been 
conspicuous for other virtues, have been lacking in patriotism. Con- 
spiracies, revolutions, reckless and dangerous schemes of all kinds, are 
usually hatched in the brains of young men who have discarded the 
responsibilities and confidences of home life, while those moderate and 
firm counsels, those high resolves and heroisms which carry nations 
to greatness, usually issue forth from family conferences, and with 
the family blessing on them as they go. And so the great poet, in 
representing Brutus, when conspiring with base men against his friend 
and Rome’s greatest citizen, as hiding his dark intent from the noble- 
minded Portia, his wife, tells the truth, as he always does, of our 
human nature. Treason and rebellion do not hold their conferences 
amid the ruddy light of the home, but seek the congenial darkness 
and loneliness of the cellar, the cave, or the heath. 

In what has been said of the dependence of the State or the Family, 
it has been implied that the Family is the true family, constituted 
according to the Divine law. In so far as the Family departs from 
this law, in so far as it is falsely organized or its life is corrupted, it 
will fail of its efficiency as a training-school for the State, and the 
State itself will be tainted by its corruption. Suffer the unity, the 
permanence, the purity of the Family, to be destroyed, allow caprice 
to dissolve its holy vows, let passion have its wicked will within the 
precincts hitherto sacred to virtue, let its benign authority be con- 
temned, and its charities be turned into jealousy and bitterness, and it 
will not be long ere morality will flee weeping and dismayed from its 
most cherished sanctuary; and public virtue, patriotism, social order 
itself, vitiated in their very sources and principles, will suffer a linger- 
ing, but inevitable and fatal, decay. And let it not be thought that 
Mormonism, or the other organized systems of social immorality, are 
alone chargeable with these evil tendencies. Practices far short of 
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the gross and abominable crimes sanctioned by these systems, usages 
prevalent much nearer ourselves, and none the less dangerous because 
they are familiar, are serious enough to startle solicitude. The array 
of facts presented at the Social Science Congress, by Mr. Dike, on the 
subject of divorce, revealing an extreme laxity in our divorce legisla- 
tion, and an easy dispensation of the sanctity of marriage on the part 
of our people, furnish good cause for alarm lest in the midst of our 
self-complacent estimate of our social morality we are in danger of 
losing that family virtue which has been so potent in both our private 
and our public life. 

II. The Family is dependent on the State for protection in those rights 
which are essential to its integrity and efficiency. 

The Family, as such, has a legal status. Making the distinction 
recognized by recent writers between legal and jural rights, meaning 
by the latter the rights which belong to persons in their civil relations, 
and growing out of those relations, whether legalized or not, we may 
say that the Family has a jural status which the State is bound to 
respect. If we inquire into the origin of the jural rights of the Family 
we shall find that they rest on the principle that the Family is a moral 
and jural person, holding a relation to other persons and to the State, 
capable as such of obligations, and possessed of correlative rights. The 
State does not by its legislation make those rights. It can only recog- 
nize and formulate them. The Family has rights which are not consti- 
tuted by law. They exist prior to and independent of law. Marriage 
is a relation universally recognized by law, but it is not a relation con- 
stituted by law. Accordingly, the parties to a marriage are not said 
to form a relationship, but to enter into a relationship already existing. 
The same may be said of the relation of parents and children. Now 
it is one of the chief functions of the State to protect persons, not 
merely in their legal, but in all their jural, rights—that is, the State 
is bound to put under the protection of law all the essential rights 
which belong to civil persons. The State owes this protection to the 
Family; and in order that it may perform this duty, the State must 
in its deliberative capacity, as being the supreme civil wisdom, as well 
as the supreme will, profoundly study the nature and relations of the 
Family in order that it may deduce therefrom its rights and obliga- 
tions. And let it be said, in passing, that no part of the great field of 
statesmanship needs more careful cultivating than this. There are no 
profounder, or more far-reaching, or more timely, questions than those 
relating to the Family. The political philosophy that would solve the 
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problems which press upon us in connection with this question must 
call to its aid physiology, and history, and ethics, and the whole science 
of man, before it can adequately estimate the full meaning of the family 
relation, and give to that relation the best help and protection of law, 
For let it be borne in mind that, while in ruder forms of government 
more power was left with the Family itself for its own protection, the 
State has now taken to itself most of the old patria protestas and other 
forms of family autonomy, and assumed the maintenance of all rights 
pertaining to the Family. We have, therefore, as citizens the right to 
hold the State to a strict account for the discharge of the obligation 
thus assumed. We have a right to expect that, if we turn over the 
statute books of our own or of any Christian commonwealth, we shall 
find the legislation bearing on this important subject giving evidence 
of the most studious care, the most thorough deliberation. We have 
a right to look for the best wisdom as yet attained by mankind, 
embodied in the most careful provisions for securing the integrity, the 
purity, the peace, of the family relation. We have a right to expect 
that every precaution shall be taken which law can devise to insure 
that the family shall be constituted with deliberation, with ade- 
quate maturity of judgment, with sufficient formality, to guarantee the 
full and free choice of the parties entering into it. We have a right 
to insist that the State shall regard a union so constituted as one to be 
protected, according to its nature and its express terms, as a life union; 
that it shall treat these two persons as legally one, as holding property 
in common, and as having common possession of their offspring; that 
it shall aim in all its legislation respecting these persons more and more 
to unite them and never to estrange them; that it shall permit the 
question of their separation to come up only as an exceptional and 
extreme measure to meet exceptional and extreme cases; that, so far 
from rendering such separation easy, it will hedge it about with diffi- 
culties, so as to throw a heavy burden of proof on the disturbers of such 
a union once solemnly accomplished. Certainly so much we havea 
right to expect from a statesmanship which has any regard for the laws 
of God and the teachings of Him upon whose moral principles all 
Christian civil society depends. That law should, either by perverse- 
ness or negligence, give any opportunity to cunning or any advantage 
to strength; that it should side with the bold man against the timid 
woman ; that it should let the innocent victim suffer and the wrong- 
doer go free; that it should encourage passion by leniency, and make 
the greatest of crimes the least likely to be punished; that it should 
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hold out inducements to precipitate marriage by facility of divorce; 
and, worst of all, in some respects, that it should suffer itself to be 
shaped by and in the interest of men who derive a lucrative professional 
practice from loose marriage and divorce legislation—this were to make 
law itself an agency for undermining the foundations of human society 
and destroying iuose institutions on which the welfare of every human 
being depends. 

But the constitution of the Family js not merely a legal one; it is 
also moral. Marriage is not merely a contract, because to a contract 
there are two parties who remain two after, as before, the contract. 
Marriage is a union: “ They are no more twain, but one flesh.” Now 
such a union of two individuals can be the result only of an act which 
is in the highest sense a moral act, and one of the highest moral acts 
of which a moral being is capable. Except in the full use of reason 
and conscience, and the full exercise of freedom, such an act cannot 
be performed according to its true nature. And such a union is by 
its very nature perpetual and inviolable. A marriage in which the 
right to separate should be reserved would be no marriage. The 
reservation would vitiate the act, because the very act implies the 
fusion of each separate choice in such sense as to: preclude the power of 
reviving it. Let it be understood in any case that two parties consent 
to marriage, reserving the right to terminate the relation on agreement. 
so to do, and the act would be condemned as an immoral one by the 
general moral sense of mankind. It is not essential, interesting though 
it might be, to inquire how or when monogamic perpetual marriage 
came to be a recognized part of the moral code. From the beginnings 
of history we find connected with marriage and the family an idea of 
sanctity, of acts permitted and acts prohibited by the highest of all 
sanction. Objection has been taken to the morality of the Gdipus 
Tyrannus, recently performed at Harvard University, on the ground 
that it portrays too openly crimes against the purity of the Family. 
But would to God that now, in the end of the nineteenth century of 
the Christian era, after thousands of years of the world’s progress, we 
might once again reach such a high conception of the Family that our 
greatest poet should set forth a crime against its sanctity as the most 
awful of all crimes that a human being can commit, calling down upon 
him, even though innocent in his knowledge and intent, the direst 
vengeance of Destiny! 

Now, this being the nature of the Family, the State owes to it pro- 
tection in the maintenance of its true character as a factor in the moral 
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order of the world. The State, although not bound to adopt, profess 
and defend a system of morals, is bound to protect morality, and 
therefore is bound to protect the Family in its moral constitution. It 
is bound to deal with marriage as a union, and not as a mere contract, 
If the State in any legislation treats marriage as it would treat a mer- 
cantile partnership, or the Family as a casual group of human beings, 
it so far encourages immorality and becqmes partaker therein. In 
making laws respecting marriage and divorce, the custody and educa- 
tion of children, the State is bound to have regard to the moral bear- 
ings of such legislation, to its influence on the estimate in which 
marriage and the Family will be held by the community. Look at 
the marriage laws of the several States. Think how often and how 
easily they have been changed within the memory of this generation. 
How could it be otherwise than that this should convey the impression 
to the popular mind that marriage is an arrangement wholly within 
the power of the Legislature, which may be modified to suit the prev- 
alent opinion, with no sanctity, no questions of eternal morality, enter- 
ing into it? Who shall say how much this capricious, irresponsible 
legislation may have had to do with recent increase in divorces ? 
Again, inasmuch as the judgment and conscience of the enlightened 
portion cf mankind attach a religious sanctity to marriage, as that 
sanctity is a safeguard to purity within and a bulwark against tempta- 
tion from without, the State should countenace and encourage 
religious marriages, in preference to civil. The question of civil 
marriages has its pertinency in countries where ecclesiastical despotism 
encroaches upon the rights of the Family. But in free countries, 
where there is no such danger, while civil marriage should be per- 
mitted, marriag¢gunder religious sanction should be encouraged, both 
by public opinion and by the provisions of law. The State should 
deal in this matter with marriage as it does with testimony. In 
matters of evidence the State acts upon the principle that morality 
reaches its highest point by calling religion to its aid, and for that 
reason puts the witness under oath. It should, under the same 
principle, seek to promote the highest attainable morality in the mar- 
riage relation by invoking the sanctity of religion to preside over the 
act which leads into that relation. It would be a sorry outlook for 
the Family to see multiplying among us in this country marriages 
solemnized—if the expression is admissible—by civil magistrates, by 
justices of the peace, for example~—performances always awkward and 
unseemly, often ludicrous, necessarily lacking in the reverent spirit 
5 
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appropriate to such an act, and dispensing with all that fine sentiment 
which, for once in life, every one acknowledges to be charming, and 
which really has use as well as charm. The best possible endowment 
of the Family—its best defense against threatening evils, the best 
guarantee for its permanence, its harmony, its efficiency in the State, 
the church, the world—would be to have firmly imbedded in its 
deepest consciousness the conviction that “ Except the Lord build the 


house they labor in vain that build it.” 
M. H. BUCKHAM. 





INTEROCEANIC COMMUNICATION. 


HE period of discussion in regard to interoceanic communica- 

tion across the isthmuses of America is rapidly drawing to a 
close, for, with the partial completion of either of the three routes 
upon which the attention of the world has ultimately been con- 
centrated, the undertaking of an additional enterprise of a like 
nature would be deferred for at least a century,-or until the British- 
American race shall have possessed itself of the Pacific coast of both 
Americas. These three routes are the canals across the Isthmus of 
Panama and by way of Lake Nicaragua, and that contemplated by 
Mr. Eads’ scheme for a railway across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
The public consideration of these projects is, however, still an open one 
for the Panama Canal is yet very far from being a fait accompli, 
while the merest accident of legislation at Washington would lead 
to the immediate undertaking of either or both of the rival enter- 
prises. It may be well, then, to consider briefly” these different 
schemes. 

Shortly after the conquest of Mexico and Central America the 
subject of interoceanic communication was taken under advisement 
by that many-sided monarch, the Emperor Charles V. It had been 
believed that, somewhere to the northward of Mexico, there existed 
a water communication, called the Strait of Annian, between the 
two great oceans. Columbus, whose brilliant achievement was the 
result of an attempt to sail westward to the Indies, died in the belief 
that he had discovered only outlying islands of the Indian seas; 
while Cortés, after his master by far the keenest-witted man of his 
generation, became a monomaniac on the subject of a short route 
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to India, and impoverished himself in fitting out futile expeditions 
to the northward. From the reports of those whom shortly after 
the fall of Tenochtitlan he had sent to the southward, from that of 
Pedro de Alvarado, who, on his way to the conquest of Guatemala, 
crossed the Isthmus of Tehuantepec between the mountains and the 
southern sea, but chiefly from his own observations, made on the 
remarkable march to Honduras in search of his faithless lieutenant, 
Diego de Ardaz, Cortés came to regard that isthmus as a possible 
interoceanic route. It is more than probable also that he gained 
much information on the subject from Nalinche, his interpreter and 
something nearer yet, who was a native of the isthmus, and whose 
grave is on an island in the Coatzacoalcos. The idea of interoceanic 
communication must have been revolved oftentimes within that 
fecund brain, and may well have had its influence in his choice of 
title and estates, for the Marques del Valle de Oaxaca selected the 
fertile uplands of the isthmus as the main portion of the vast 
domain which was his guerdon from the crown. A stream on the 
Pacific side of the Cordillera is still called the Arroyo del Marques, 
and the lands, a considerable portion of which was recently pur- 
chased by ex-President Diaz, are yet known as Las Marquesanas. 
In the belief of men, the Straits of Annian existed for several 
generations later. In 1570 Francis Drake, fearing to run the gauntlet 
of Spanish ships lying in wait for his booty-laden vessel, dared 
not return homeward by Cape Horn, and, hoping to find a passage 
to the Atlantic, turned his prow northward; but, after reaching the 
latitude of San Francisco, he abandoned further quest, and, with char- 
acteristic boldness, sailed on around the world. Long ere this, how- 
ever, the practical Emperor had apparently given up the theory of 
he northern passage. Among the invaluable documents relating to 
the early history of Spanish America, preserved in the general archives 
of the Indies, at Seville, is a decree of the Emperor, given at Toledo, 
February 20, 1834. It is addressed to the Governor of the province of 
Castilla de Oro—Golden Castille, as the isthmus region of Colombia 
was then called. After reciting that the Emperor had received inform- 
ation concerning the navigability of the Chagres to a distance of 
some five leagues for caravals, and to a like distance further for smaller 
vessels, the Governor was ordered to make, personally, an examination 
of the country lying between the head of navigation on the Chagres 
and the Pacific, reporting what difficulties, arising from the configura- 
tion of the land and from the tides of the sea, might oppose themselves 
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to the construction of a canal. The Governor was directed, further- 
more, to estimate the probable cost of the work, the number of men 
necessary for carrying it to completion, and in what time this could be 
effected. At the time Don Pascual de Andagoya, who had already 
served the crown for several years in America, was acting Governor of 
the province, and wrote to the Emperor from Nombre de Dios, 
in October of the same year. Andagoya said that the information 
received by the Emperor must. have come from a person of very little 
common-sense, one who evidently had traveled but little in that region, 
and who had noted nothing of its features. Nevertheless, he would 
make the examination in the coming dry season, for, unless the vege- 
tation covering the soil were burned, the country could neither be 
traversed nor seen to advantage. He emphatically averred his belief 
that there was not a prince in the world whose resources were equal 
to the undertaking contemplated. In his opinion, the true manner 
of joining the two seas consisted in a ferry-boat for the passage of 
the river, the clearing of the banks of the stream, and the repair of the 
road from the head of navigation to Panama. All this could be accom- 
plished by fifty negroes, to be sent from Cape Verde, and the transit 
so improved would be sufficient for the wants. of fifty times the 
provinces of the Pacific coast. In conclusion, Andagoya threw out 
a bait, in the shape of a suggestion, that, were the route improved 
in the manner indicated, more merchandise would cross the isthmus, to 
the corresponding benefit of the revenue. During the reign of 
Charles’ successor the project was revived, but the two Flemish 
engineers sent to make the survey reported that the obstacles to 
be overcome were insuperable. Shortly afterward, either because it 
was the policy of Spain to maintain the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean closed seas, or from a fear that the English buccaneers, now 
passing to and fro at their will across the lower end of the isthmus, 
would find too easy a route to the Pacific, the India Council reminded 
the King of the great damage that the opening of a canal would cause 
to Spain, and Philip decreed that in future no one should broach the 
subject, under the penalty of death. Under Philip’s successors the 
constantly increasing decline of Spanish wealth and power precluded 
any revival of the scheme. 

In 1523 Gil Gonzalez Davila, sailing northwestward fram Panama, 
along the Pacific coast, had discovered the Lake of Nicaragua, and, in 
the report of his voyage made to the Emperor, had suggested this 
route to India. During the reigns of Charles and his son the project 
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was frequently renewed. In July, 1545, Friar Antonio de Valdiviess, 
then recently made Bishop of Nicaragua, wrote from Gracias 4 Dios to 
the Emperor. Among other measures for the benefit of his diocese, he 
advocated that of making the Nicaragua route obligatory between the 
mother country and its colonies on both shores of the Pacific, averring 
that, by improving navigation at the rapids of the San Juan (then 
called merely desaguadero—outlet), large vessels could come to within 
three leagues of that ocean. The Bishop contended that this was a 
far better route than that from Nombre de Dios to Panama, and terms 
Nicaragua the key of the Pacific. In February, 1548, the municipal 
council of Leon petitioned the crown for permission to improve the 
navigation of the desaguadero, in order that merchandise from Spain 
might more easily reach the city, and because trade between Spain and 
India would be greatly facilitated. The project came to naught, as had 
all the others. 

During the remaining long years of Spanish rule in America all 
these projects slumbered, save that, toward the close of the eighteenth 
century, the viceroys of Mexico caused some examinations to be made 
on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, with a view to the construction of a 
canal which should unite the Coatzacoalcos and the Chimalapa. Within 
the last half century, however, the subject of interoceanic communica- 
tion has received constant attention. Our own Government especially, 
as well as those of France and Great Britain, have caused careful ex- 
aminations to be made at many points, from Tehuantepec to the valley 
of the Atrato, and many expeditions have been made by private indi- 
viduals and by corporations. But none of these projects, for reasons 
already given, now demand attention, and I pass to a brief considera- 
tion of the three routes which I have mentioned. 


I, PANAMA. 


It may, or it may not, be the intention of M. de Lesseps to con- 
struct the Panama Canal; but it is very evident that an apparent com- 
mencement of operations has been made without a very careful con- 
sideration of the scientific problems involved other than that given to 
the matter by an ambitious, but inexperienced, officer of the French 
marine. While M. de Lesseps is entitled to all the meed of fame due 
to him because of the successful construction of the Suez Canal, he is 
not an engineer, and this work in itself does not entitle him to be con- 
sidered an authority in the matter of American interoceanic communi- 
cation. By the aid of despotism, employing means of which the world 
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possibly may never know, he accomplished in the Orient a work 
requiring time and labor—nothing more. The construction of the 
canal at Suez involved merely the simplest problems of engineering 
science, equal neither in time nor in degree to those that have made 
many of the canals of this country and of Europe the enduring monu- 
ments of their constructors. To cite an example familiar to the pro- 
fession, the construction of the long level of the Erie Canal called for 
the exercise of greater engineering skill than the Suez Canal could 
have needed. M. de Lesseps’ task consisted in cutting a level ditch 
through a level country; the construction in California of any one of 
the great ditches for the purposes of mining or irrigation calls for far 
more professional ability than it was necessary to show at Suez, for in 
the former case differences of level and other natural features of the 
country demand very careful study. M. de Lesseps has simply been 
successful in making a sustained effort. Now, while steadfastness of 
purpose is undeniably necessary to any undertaking, small or great, 
this of itself does not entitle the possessor of that estimable trait to the 
lavish encomiums showered upon M. de Lesseps. This gentleman is 
an enthusiastic Frenchman, who has allowed himself to be carried off 
his feet—to borrow a racing term—and actually believes that his mere 
brutum fulmen will convince practical men of the feasibility of his 
somewhat visionary scheme. It is well known that twenty years ago 
young mining engineers, carefully educated in the best schools of the 
Atlantic States and of Europe, found that the mines of the Pacific 
slope presented to them entirely novel features; a similar condition of 
ignorance is not to be wondered at in the case of a civil engineer, 
however eminent, who undertakes to pronounce upon the question of 
interoceanic communication in America without a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the country and the peculiar problems to be solved. The 
limits of this article do not admit of my noticing all of these problems 
as extensively as might be desired, but the main points concerning the 
Panama route are the following : 

In tropical America the forces of nature are such as do not enter 
into the calculations of an European engineer. It is true that frost 
is unknown, but water is a foe whose attacks can neither be defi- 
nitely foreseen nor fully guarded against. Any engineer who has been 
employed in the tropics knows to what ingenious shifts he has had 
recourse in order to secure his works from the effects of the rainy 
season, and remembers how often he has seen the labor of days 
neutralized by the flood ef a single night. If this be true concern- 
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ing ordinary engineering structures, how much more skill and caution 
would be demanded in an enterprise so gigantic as the Panama 
Canal, and how much more stable must be the locks, dams, and 
the like, accessory to its construction? It should be remembered, 
in this connection, that, with the exception of the rainfall of some 
portions of India, and of the valley of the Orinoco, no greater is 
recorded than that of the Atlantic coast*of America from Veragua 
to the Atrato Valley. 

Moreover, the American tropics are very frequently visited by 
earthquakes. Now I am well aware that the earthquake is an ele- 
ment rarely considered by engineers who have studied interoceanic 
communication, but, I submit, it is a very important one. It is not 
necessary to attempt any argument touching the utter weakness of 
the work of human hands when opposed to the force of an earth- 
quake; equally futile would it be to notice the objection that, be- 
cause the Panama Railway has not yet been destroyed by an earth- 
quake, therefore the Panama Canal would endure forever. No signal 
service has as yet undertaken to predict an earthquake, and, though 
this were possible, its effect could neither be avcided or remedied. 

These two objections are common to all the routes which have been 
proposed for interoceanic communication, although, as has been said, 
that concerning the rainfall is more especially applicable to the routes 
south of Veragua. It rains with almost equal force on both slopes 
of the Cordillera from Costa Rica to the southward. In Nicaragua 
the rainfall of the Pacific slope is less, while on the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec it seldom or never rains in that section. 

Terminal locks are absolutely essential to the canal at Panama, for, 
though at both termini the mean tide-level be the same, at Colon 
the sea rises only eighteen inches, and the tides are of the single 
type, while at Panama the rise is about as many feet, and the tides 
are double. In both oceans the tides are unequal; consequently, 
without terminal locks, a bore similar in kind, but in degree far 
more formidable than that of the Strait of Magellan, would occur 
with every turn of the tide. Given the destruction by an earthquake 
of either terminal lock, the sea would create a breach through the 
isthmus which, until after the lapse of time it should have attained 
a certain width, or until it were sufficiently widened by human agency, 
would be navigable even for steamers only for a short time daily. 

The so-called harbor of Colon is merely an open roadstead, its shores 
strewn thick with wrecks. Steamers lie at the wharves with their 
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heads to seaward, and with steam up, in order to escape, if necessary, 
from the frequent and terrific northers which come upon them almost 
without warning. To withstand these gales the needed artificial harbor 
must be much better built than was that of Port Said, for the Caribbean 
is no “summer sea” such as the Mediterranean is. 

Multiply the difficulty and cost of construction of that portion of the 
Panama railway which crosses the swamp extending from Colon to 
the foothills by several thousands, and we shall arrive at the import 
of the task of carrying a canal across that section of the isthmus. In 
the former case it was necessary only to continue filling until solidity 
was obtained; the canal would be an excavation, and the main diffi- 
culty would consist in preventing this from filling in. 

It is intended that the canal shall cross the Chagres River at a 
point near Barbacoas, and at a depth of some sixty or seventy feet 
below the bed of the stream. At Barbacoas the railway bridge is 
fifteen hundred feet in length, and the river has been known to rise 
some sixty feet in afew hours. A short time ago, while M. de Lesseps 
was in this country, the bridge at Barbacoas was damaged seriously by 
a flood. M. de Lesseps was asked, in San Francisco, what he intended 
to do with the Chagres River, and replied that he should treat it as 
rivers were treated in Europe—should build a dam, and divert its 
course. Now a river in Europe, where there is a rainfall of some 
thirty inches, is one thing, and a mountain torrent of tropical America, 
where the rainfall is five or six times as great, is another thing. The 
relative weakness of dams increases with their size, and it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether the Chagres River could be dammed except at a cost 
far in excess of the sum estimated. ~ 

While the Atlantic coast of America, from Vera Cruz to a point far 
to the southward of Rio de Janeiro, is only less mortiferous than the 
west coast of Africa, at Colon it is more so than at San Juan, and far 
more so than at Minatillan. Indeed, adopting the distinction of 
climates in vogue in Mexico, the Atlantic coast of the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec is Jestiferous only. On the latter isthmus the climate, 
even from a considerable distance Atlanticward of the summit to the 
Pacific, is exceptionally good; so it is about Lake Nicaragua and in 
the region lying between that lake and the Pacific, but the climate of 
Panama is almost as bad as that of Colon. During Spanish ascendency 
the isthmian region, from Verogua to the Atrato, was known as ¢he 
grave of Spaniards, and, it has been said, every tie of the Panama 
railway is the corpse of a navvy. M. de Lesseps has discovered already 
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that on the Isthmus of Panama Europeans cannot labor-and live; he 
will find, as did the constructors of the railway, that Chinamen will 
disappear even more quickly, and that a limited supply of Jamaican 
negroes will form the force of laborers on which he can count securely. 

From an engineer’s point of view, these are the most salient 
objections to the scheme of M. de Lesseps. If ever the canal be con- 
structed as he has planned the work, even with the aid of the auxiliary 
railway, its cost will exceed by many fold that of the estimate. 
Through it no ship will pass during the present century. 


II. NICARAGUA. 


The Nicaragua route is by far the longest of the three, being, 
in round numbers, four times the length of the Panama route and 
double that of the Tehuantepec route. Although apparently a quarter 
of the distance (in all somewhat more than two hundred miles) lies in 
the Lake of Nicaragua, yet for a considerable distance from either shore 
the water of that lake is very shallow, and, in order to obtain a depth 
of five fathoms, very costly piers or jetties would be needed, both at 
the entrance of the canal proper leading to the Pacific and at the 
mouth of the outlet from the lake. The latter work would require a 
guard-lock, and constant dredging would be imperative in both chan- 
nels. It might well be found necessary to cross the lake with a contin- 
uous line of works. The harbor at the Atlantic terminus would be far 
more costly than that at Colon, for, while the roadstead of Colon has 
naturally a sufficient depth of water, and requires no dredging, the so- 
called harbor of San Juan is to a very great extent choked up with 
silt from the river. At the Pacific terminus the necessary works would 
be somewhat less costly. 

A great number of locks—twelve at least—between that at the 
upper end of the outlet and the terminal lock at the river’s mouth, and 
more than that number between the lake and the Pacific—the dif- 
ference of level being about one hundred and thirty feet—are a very 
costly necessity on this route. The construction of these locks would 
probably involve an expenditure in excess by many millions of their 
estimated cost. 

It would undoubtedly be necessary to construct an independent 
canal (as proposed thirty years ago by Childs) for a distance of some 
twenty miles above the mouth of the river—to include four locks at 
least—for the floods below the mouth of the Serapequi, as well as the 
natural features of the San Juan itself, forbid the use of this channel. 
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At many points above the mouth of the tributary mentioned shorter 
lengths of independent canal must be constructed, and dams—for 
slack-water navigation—such as have never been built, thrown across 
the San Juan at many different points. 

The remarks already made about earthquakes apply also to works 
constructed on this route, though not with equal force, for the destruc- 
tion of one or all of these would not be followed by the damage which 
would indubitably ensue in the case of a thorough-cut at the level of 
tidewater. 

As has been said, the Atlantic coast of Nicaragua is less unhealthy 
than that of Panama. In Nicaragua Europeans can possibly labor 
and live for a few months, or even years. It is possible, moreover, 
that a large force of laborers might be obtained in Nicaragua, and 


from among the Caribs and other Indians living along the Atlantic 
coast. 4 


In the Nicaragua scheme the paramount question is that of cost. 
What would Don Pascual de Andagoya have opined on that subject ? 
Undoubtedly it would be far in excess of that of the Panama Canal and “ 
the Eads’ Railway combined. % 
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Ill, TEHUANTEPEC. 


In its entirety the scheme of Mr. Eads is almost a novel one, but the 
scientific principles on which it is based have been tested, singly or in 
combination, time and time again. An honestly constructed ship of 
metal should possess some of the qualities of a well-cast hollow iron 
beam ; it should be possible, were it ever necessary, to elevate such a 
vessel if supported only at the extreme ends. Vessels of the largest 
class that sail the seas, fully laden, have been taken out of the water 
and docked for repairs, remaining for several days in dock. Such an 
undertaking is not considered marvelous, nor is the least fear that the 
hull be injured by the operation ever felt or expressed. On the con- 
trary, a vessel which could not withstand such handling we should 
undoubtedly condemn as unseaworthy. Why, then, may not a ship be 
cradled on a flat car of sufficient dimensions and strength, held in 
positions by braces and blocks, and safely transported to a distance of 
one mile or one thousand miles? Damage to the vessel during trans- 
portation is the main objection to the Eads project; but, in its sup- 
port, it would seem that the projector has the good opinion of a 
majority of noted engineers and naval constructors of mark. As to 
the railway proper, all the remaining features are merely matters of the 
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stability of road-bed and structures, and of power—matters concerning 
which no argument is needed. 

At the mouth of the Coatzacoalcos no such works as those impera- 
tive at Colon and at San Juan are necessary. For several miles 
from its mouth the course of the river is northward, and the depth 
of water on the bar, composed of an indurated clay and in no part 
of silt, has not varied since the days of Cortés. Dredge away that 
obstruction, construct a few wing-dams within the river’s mouth, 
and, even during a norther, ships can run with safety into a secure 
harbor sufficient to contain many times the number which would 
be likely to congregate there. 

It is proposed to utilize the Coatzacoalcos and its tributary, the 
Uspanapa, for a distance of several miles, and there are several points 
where the channel must be kept in order by dredging. It is further 
proposed to cut a canal through the lands subject to overflow lying 
between the two rivers, from the bank of the Uspanapa to the foot- 
hills, or to the level of firm ground. In kind, though not in degree, 
this is a labor similar to that proposed at Colon, but the rainfall of the 
Coatzacoalcos is far less than that of the Chagres, and during the dry 
season the bottom lands of the former river are comparatively firm. 

From the foothills mentioned to the summit the construction of a 
a railway would be less difficult than it has been on many of our 
country’s thoroughfares; it is a mere question of outlay. So, also, 
the descent from the summit to the level Pacific plains requires 
no more ability than that daily shown by any experienced locating 
engineer. 

On the Pacific costly works will be needed, for the Gulf of Te- 
huantepec is, like all similar indentations along the Pacific coast of 
Mexico and Central America, a place of storms; and the landing plate 
for the City of Tehuantepec, which is not immediately on the seaside, 
is called, not unmeaningly, La Ventosa—the windy place. If the 
rocky promontory known as Salina Cruz be selected as the terminus, 
a single pier or breakwater will secure an ample harbor. If the line 
be carried through the great lagoon to the southward, jetties must be 
constructed, and constant dredging resorted to. 

Any structures at Tehuantepec would be as exposed to damage 
from possible earthquakes as they would be further to southward, but, 
for reasons already given, an accident of this nature would not be 
attended with permanently prejudicial results. | 
The Coatzacoalcos is unhealthy, though less so than the Chagres 
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or the San Juan. Until the foothills of the Atlantic slope were 

reached, Mr. Eads would find it difficult to obtain laborers. As such : 
the inhabitants of the Atlantic seabord of Mexico are worthless, and i 
the dwellers on the Pacific slope, who are both active and intelligent, 
could not be induced under any consideration to labor in the Coatza- 
coalcos Valley. 

Estimates for work of any description are not easy to make, even 
for one experienced in such matters. The estimates of cost for all 
three routes seem to be very low. If Mr. Eads has erred in any 
of his brilliantly successful engineering projects, and I say it with all 
due deference, it has been in underestimating the cost of the work. 
In the case of the ship railway, this possibly is not to be wondered at, 
since it is a novel undertaking, and its projector has never been called 
upon to estimate the cost of work in tropical America. However this 
be, it is certain that the ship railway is by very many millions the 
least costly project of the three. 

I have endeavored to mention fairly, and as fully as the limits of 
this article permit, the main objections to the three routes, from an 
engineer's standpoint. I have not touched upon the relative ad- 
vantages to commerce of either route, nor on the very important 
question of our interest as a nation—these are considerations beyond 
my province or my aim. 
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rT MERICAW Statesmen—John C. Calhoun.”! “A man endowed 

with an intellect far above the average, impelled by a high- 
soaring ambition, untainted by any petty or ignoble passion, and 
guided by a character of sterling firmness and more than common 
purity; yet, with fatal illusion, devoting all his mental powers, all his 
moral energy, and the whole force of his iron will, to the service of a 
doomed and unholy cause, and at last sinking into the grave at the 
very moment when, under the weight of the top-stone, the towering 
pillars of the temple of his impure idol are rent to their very base. 


tAmerican Statesmen—John C. Calhoun. By Dr. H. Von Holst. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 16mo. pp. VI, 356. $1.25. 
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Can anything more tragical be conceived? That is, in a few lines, the 
story of the life of John C. Calhoun.” 

Thus Dr. Von Holst outlines his subject.. We are not told whether 
this is a translation, like the English edition of his history, or whether 
he wrote it as it stands. The style is earnest and clear, excepting an 
occasional sentence, perhaps to be excused in rendering his ideas into 
English. . 

Born in South Carolina, a graduate of Yale College, Calhoun 
appears in these pages as a man little known in merely personal 
details, mainly of interest as a champion in the great contest between 
slavery and freedom, in which he took so prominent a part. There is 
a lesson in Calhoun’s methods for the orator of the platform who 
imagines that he is producing conviction by directing attention to the 
person of an opponent, and yet more for the orator of the pulpit who 
thinks to emphasize his teachings by mentioning sinners by name 
where he has the exclusive right to speak, and it would be almost a 
breach of the peace for any one to manifést dissent. Dr. Von. Holst 
says: “From the beginning of his public career he observed the 
parliamentary proprieties with the rigor and naturalness of the born 
gentleman. Often did he prove that he could wield with equal force 
and dexterity the trenchant sword and the massive club, but he 
always attacked the argument of his adversary, and not his person.” 
The temptation to transfer concise statements of the relations of 
parties, of the changes in Calhoun’s own position as the subject grew 
and circumstances varied, could hardly be gratified except by such 
extended transfers as to turn a good share of the biography into these 
pages. 

Calhoun was long in public life. In Congress, twice Vice-President, 
Secretary of War under Monroe, and Secretary of State under Tyler, 
he made his impress on the foreign policy and on the internal man- 
agement of the Government, subordinating everything at last to the 
great question of the hour. He put order in the War Department, 
and anticipated the most advanced ideas of to-day upon the civiliza- 
tion of the Indians. Von Holst deems him a zealous Unionist, and 
interprets his utterances on disunion as warnings, not as threats. He 
rested on the Constitution. He opposed the Mexican war; yet he 
became imbued with the view of slavery as a blessing, not without an 
irrepressible conflict, which he seemed to recognize before the expres- 
sion was identified with the words of another man. In the noted 
nullification case Von Holst discredits Benton’s statement that Jackson 
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threatened to hang Calhoun. “He [Calhoun] did yield, but only 
because Jackson and Congress yielded still more.” 

Calhoun saw plainly the outcome of events, yet he failed to place 
himself where the catastrophe should not ruin his cause. The aggres- 
sions of liberty would endanger the old Union, but the slavery Union 
would still exist, though with the inevitable influences of industrial 
activities, free migration, and the agitating forces that keep the world 
in general from stagnating shut out. With anti-slavery views else- 
where rife, Calhoun’s policy would at last have made a Union as 
isolated and as closely hedged in as was ever China or Japan. 


The side views we get of other prominent men are not without 3 
value. 





“History of the United States of America Under the Constitu- 
tion.” Mr. Schouler is a lawyer of scholarly tastes, and a writer ! 
on political questions. His present work covers a ground not 
treated in any fullness except by Dr. Von Holst and by Hildreth, 
whose works are more expensive, and the latter of which was pre- 
pared before the materials now available were accéssible. To one who 
wants something more than the running outline in the single-volume 
school histories, these volumes and their probable continuance will be A 
welcome opportunity, while they embody enough new material to 
give them value to those who can own the works of Hildreth and of 
Von Holst. We have looked over our table for a book whose typog- 
raphy we could extol as a model, and thereby avoid the designation 
of its opposite; but broken type or misplacements of letters are not 
‘eld wholly wanting in any of them. Here are some errors for whose 
form it is not clear whether proof-reader or author is responsible, as 
in Vol. II, p. 209, where “favor circumlocution in office,” is used for 
favor rotation in office. There are expressions on incidental issues 
that are not always distinctly wrong, nor yet clearly right, especially 
in the impression they leave. Thus, F. A. Walker is called Commis- 
sioner, in connection with the Census of 1870, of which he was Sufer- 
intendent. Daniel Boone, Vol. II, p. 249, is said to have been one of 
the earliest American settlers of St. Louis, but to have returned to 
Kentucky. Neither “Walker” nor “ Boone” appears in the index. 

t History of the United States of America Under the Constitution. By James Schouler. 


Washington, D. C.: William H. Morrison. 16mo. Vol. I, 1783-1801, pp. XVII, 523. Vol. z 
II, 1801-1817, pp. XV, 472. Jt 
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Boone’s Missouri life was mainly on the north of the Missouri River, 
at some distance above St. Charles. He returned to Kentucky, but 
only to pay his debts; and, after his death and burial in Missouri, his 
remains at last were removed to Kentucky. The name Buckeye State 
for Ohio is said to be from “an indigenous chestnut tree.” While the 
Buckeye is called the American horse-chestnut, it is not kindred to 
the chestnut in the family of oaks, but belongs with the maples. The 
White House is spoken of as “some two miles from the Capitol.” 
From the west side of the Capitol to the east side of the White House 
is one mile and a half. 

Mr. Schouler uses words with reference to past affairs popularly 
supposed to have a recent application in such sénse. His Georgia 
“Cracker” partook of “samples” at the grocery in 1809, and he has 
“Stalwart” politicians before 1800, and even the Richmond Enguirer 
of 1811 is classed among “ Stalwart presses.” 

Not all will agree that Washington is marred by its unique arrange- 
ment of streets. No Chicago conflagration is possible. No dc ase 
masses Of back alley tenements for filth and pestilence can find p.ace 
in Washington. The rectangular arrangement of a city is very prim, 
but a few diagonal streets are a saving to travel in cities, as well as in 
the broad West, where the roads are generally laid at right angles 
along the section lines. 

“Better a diamond with a flaw in it than a polished pebble,” says 
an old proverb, and there are books that exemplify it. Many a book 
of fine literary elegance and of fastidious form lacks the solid worth of 
some less attractive in dress. These volumes contain the results of 
laborious compilation and discriminating judgment. To some extent 
the author has had access to papers little seen by others, especially 
to the Monroe correspondence, still in manuscript in the State Depart- 
ment at Washington. As James Monroe was a Senator, filling a 
vacancy in the First Congress, and was sent by President Washington 
to represent our interests in France, it will be seen that his cor- 
respondence covers much more than his views on the so-called 
“Monroe Doctrine,” associated with his name in the popular mind—a 
doctrine, however, credited rather to Jefferson than to Monroe in these 
pages. 

The author has too much to tell to avail himself of devices for 
spreading out the matter. With fair type, and utilizing all the space, 
each of these volumes contains more than twice the matter of some 
books of the same nominal form. 
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The people at large have a definite idea of the fitness of Washington 
for the presidency, and they see the general. causes that led to his 
election. They have a general idea of the services of the Adamses, 
with no clear sense of any reason why John Adams, successor of 
Washington, had but a single term, or why the Federal party died. 
Jefferson is well defined in the popular conception, though that con- 
ception is entirely inadequate—a matter of degree, however, rather 
than of error. The preparation of Madison and of Monroe for the 
presidency, and their services to the country in other capacities, are not 
popularly known. 

All these men are brought before us in a clearer view, and in some 
degree in new relations. All these men were directly identified with 
the establishment of the Constitution. Two men, afterward to appear 
as Presidents, appear prominently in these pages—John Quincy 
Adams and Andrew Jackson. 

The political antagonisms of the talented Hamilton and the able 
Jefferson, while both were members of Washington’s cabinet, are 
brought out in a light that casts in the shade any cabinet plottings 
since the days of Buchanan. Jefferson here bears the investigation of 
the historian best. The testy John Adams tried to continue the 
cabinet as Washington left it, but the insolence of England, the 
tendency toward war, taxation, diplomacy with France, and the 
scheming of his cabinet, made it a stormy administration—not an 
ill-success, so far as the country’s interests were concerned, but 
unfortunate as “regarded from a personal and party standpoint.” 
This was due “in part to the unfortunate circumstances by which 
Adams was surrounded, and in part to faults inseparable from his 
headstrong and original character.” ° 

We see even Washington temporarily under a cloud of unpopularity; 
John Adams, issuing commissions to new officers up to his last presi- 
dential moment, and then driving out of Washington on the morning 
of Jefferson’s inauguration, without waiting for the ceremony; Jefferson, 
as a civil service reformer, voluntarily reducing his own patronage ; 
Gallatin, as financier and as diplomatist, left embarrassingly in Europe 
by the Senate’s refusal to confirm his appointment by Adams. All 
these views give reality to the picture of the earlier administrations, 
affording profitable reading to the student of our present affairs, while 
our relations to France, and to Spain, and to England, with our own 
growth and expansion, are brought clearly before us. 
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“Victor Emmanuel.”! This is published as the first in a second series 

of “The New Plutarch, or the Lives of Those who have Made the 
History of the World,” in the prospectus of which it is announced as 
“Victor Emanuel and the Attainment of Italian Unity.” The /ac- 
simile signature under the frontispiece is “ Vittoire Emanuele,” which 
we do not transfer to English, nor are we consistent with ourselves in 
Anglicizing it, true to our confusion of spelling. The popular Victor 
Emmanuel was Victor Emmanuel II. Mr. Dicey is a careful English 
student of history, and a scholarly writer, though he or the proof- 
reader is responsible for the expression that “it was the fortune of the 
present writer to have resided at Naples during the last days of the 
Bourbon Monarchy, and throughout the Garibaldian Dictatorship.” 

The school-boy of to-day has some perplexity over the boundaries 
and appropriate names for shifting governments in Central and South- 
ern Europe, but the Germany of to-day and the Italy of to-day are 
easily comprehended, as compared with the clusters of duchies and 
kingdoms that less than a generation ago scarcely retained their alli- 
ances long enough for a draughtsman to take their likeness in map 
form. 

The men who above all others were conspicuous in bringing Italy 
into an independent governmental unity were Victor Emmanuel IL., 
Count Cavour, and Garibaldi, who appear in their relative positions 
in Mr. Dicey’s Essay. We get a glimpse of others, as of Louis Napo- 
leon, without whom events would not have had the same develop- 
ment. Solferino and Sedan, French alliances and German treaties, had 
each their share in the result. 

Garibaldi appears as the brilliant guerrilla, almost as feeble in results 
for Italy as John Morgan, with his raid through Ohio, was for Confed- 
erate success in our late war. j 

While giving the political and social events that made a united Italy 
possible, the historian gives emphasis to the life of Victor Emmanuel, 
in showing how he made the events of the hour tell for the great pur- 
pose of his life. “To know what you want is the secret of all success, 
and no one ever realized more fully what it was he wanted than the 
first King of Italy.” Coming into authority by the abdication of his 
father, when almost crushed out of the little dukedom of Savoy in an 
Austrian victory, he had brought European wars to his help. The 
bold stroke by which his great adviser, Cavour, secured position among 


2 Victor Emmanuel. By Edward Dicey, M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 16mo., 
cloth, extra. pp. 336. $1. 
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European powers was in a marked sense a decisive move. Sardinia, 
as Victor Emmanuel’s government was then recognized, furnished 
18,000 men to the Crimean war as an ally of England and France, 
and, having won independent fame, their State gained position among 
the powers. 

The index is not worthy the name. Important personages are 
omitted, including the mother and the wife of Victor Emmanuel. In 
the first fifty pages of the essay occur half a dozen mentions of his 
father, not one of which is indicated in the index. The essay is 
divided into forty-three chapters, and the numbering of pages begins 
with the fly-leaf. 

In reference to Pius IX. Mr. Dicey says: “ A far worse man would 
have wrought far less evil.” We have no need to go to Italy to see 
destructive results from efforts to promote social and political reform 
by putting forward men of very sound views without courage or 
energy to be just or efficient. 
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